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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


T a Privy Council held at Buckingham Palace on Wednesday 
the King signed the following appeal to the nation :— 


A firoclamation 


E, being persuaded that the abstention from all un- 

necessary consumption of grain will furnish the 

surest and most effectual means of defeating the devices of 

Our enemies and thereby bringing the war to a speedy 
and successful termination ; 

And out of Our resolve to leave nothing undone which can 
eontribute to these ends or to the welfare of Our people in 
these times of grave stress and anxiety ; 

Have thought fit by and with the advice of Our Privy 
Council to issue this Our Royal Proclamation, most earnestly 
exhorting and charging all those of Our loving subjects, the 
men and women of Our realm who have the means to procure 
articles of food other than wheat and corn, as they tender 
their immediate interests and feel for the want of others, 
especially to practise the greatest economy and frugality in 
the use of every species of grain ; 

And We do for this purpose more particularly exhort and 
charge all heads of households to reduce the consumption of 
bread in their respective families by at least one-fourth of 
the quantity consumed in ordinary times ; 

To abstain from the use of flour in pastry, and moreover 
carefully to restrict, or wherever possible to abandon, the 
use thereof in all other articles than bread ; 

And We do also in like manner exhort and charge all persons 
who keep horses to abandon the practice of feeding the same 
on oats or other grain, unless they shall have received from 
Our Food Controller a licence to feed horses on oats or other 
grain, to be given only in cases where it is necessary to do so 
with a view to maintain the breed of horses in the national 
interest ; 

And We do hereby further charge and enjoin all ministers 
of religion in their respective churches and chapels within 
Our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to read or 
eause to be read this Our Proclamation on the Lord’s Day 
for four successive weeks after the issue thereof. 

Given at Our Court of Buckingham Palace this second day 
of May in the year of Our Lord 1917, and in the seventh year 
of Our Reign. 


God Save the king. 


This Proclamation was published in the Press on Thursday 
throughout the length and breadth of the land; it was read from the 
steps of the Royal Exchange that morning, and will no doubt be read 
at every service in every place of worship in the country on Sunday. 
As will doubtless be remembered by our readers, the Proclama- 
tion follows very closely the admirable Proclamation issued by 
George III. in December, 1800. A copy of the Proclamation of 1800 














was sentto the Times by one of its correspondents, and was 
reproduced in full in our issue of April 14th. In republishing it we 
urged the Government with all the strength at our command to 
follow so sound a precedent, and also suggested certain ways in 
which the King’sexhortation to his subjects should be brought to the 
notice of every man and woman in the land. “ Let the Proclama- 
tion,” we said, “ be posted on every church and chapel door, at 
every post office, on every public building, on every hoarding 
throughout the land, and atevery barrack and in every camp.” We 
shall be very much mistaken if Mr. Kennedy Jones fails to do this, 
and if he does not add many striking devices of his own for render- 
ing it impossible for any one to miss the Royal Proclamation. We 
may add that we urged that the daily newspapers should be asked 
to keep the King’s Proclamation standing in their pages every day 
for at least eight issues, and that it should be read on atleast four 
Sundaysin every place of public worship throvghout the kingdom. 
We are very glad to sce the paragraph about the feeding of 
horses on oats and other grain. This, coupled with the stopping 
of racing, and the regulations to be issued by the Food Controller as 
to the rationing of horses, should free a large amount of oats and 
barley for human consumption. 


Another heavy return of merchant ships sunk by submarines 
emphasizes the King’s request to his people. The Admiralty 
reports for the week ending on Sunday last the loss of thirty-eight 
large and thirteen small British merchantmen and eight fishing- 
boats. This is not quite so bad as the return for the previous 
week, recording the loss of forty large and fifteen small vessels, but 
it is bad enough. Twenty-four merchantmen beat off their 
treacherous assailants, as twenty-seven ships had done in the 
preceding week. The enemy have marked the advent of a new 
era in naval terrors by successfully launching a torpedo from a 
seapiane against the British steamer ‘Gena’ off Aldeburgh on 
Tuesday, One of the attacking seaplanes was destroyed by the 
‘Gena’s’ guns. Fortunately seaplanes can only be used in the 
narrow seas, 


The losses of shipping through submarine attack continue to be 
the absorbing topic. We may fairly say that they are now the only 
cause of anxiety. In the House of Lords on Thursday week Lord 
Beresford said that we lost more vessels from mines than from 
torpedoes, but that fortunately a brilliant plan had been invented 
for overcoming the danger. We hope that it will be possible to 
apply this plan promptly for the benefit of all trading vessels. Lord 
Lytton, speaking for the Admiralty, said that the weekly return of 
losses was nothing more than “a list of targets.” From that point 
of view, however, it was not strictly accurate, because the same 
ship was often counted more than once in the return if she visited 
more than one port during the week. On the other hand, the return 
included vessels which were sunk*when not plying to British ports 
at all. On the whole, the return gave a perfectly true picture of what 
was happening. 


The chief defect of the weekly return is that while the sailings 
and arrivals include neutral vessels and small coasting vessels 
that dodge in and out of ports, the list of losses excludes all but 
British vessels. The ordinary reader probably notices that the 
losses seem to be but a small proportion of the large number of 
arrivals and sailings, and he tells himse If that we can afford to go on 
losing ships at this rate for a long time. But his contentment is 
built on false foundations. He is put into the very frame of mind 
which ought to be discouraged. He will never make great efforts 
to economize so long as he fancies that things are “ not so very 
bad.” Surely the object of the return should be to make the truth 
perfectly plain. There is really no dispute about this, however, 
as the Government spokesmen themselves all say that they wish to 
withhold nothing. The return ought, therefore, to make the truth 
leap at once to the eye. 


On Monday the Prime Minister spent all day at the Admiralty 4is- 
cussing for the most part the submarine problem. On the same day, 
in the House of Commons, Sir Edward Carson said that the number 
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of German submarines was increasing, and that our losses, as was to 
be expected, were increasing in proportion. In the Channel itself, 
however, the losses last month were less than in any of the three 
previous months. 


Sir Douglas Haig has struck three heavy blows at the so-called 
Hindenburg Line east of Arras during the week. The first blow, on 
Saturday last, gave us the village of Arleux and two miles of trenches 
north and south of it. The second blow, on Sunday, knocked the 
enemy out of a mile of their works south of Oppy, which is a strong 
point between Arleux and Gavrelle. Day after day the enemy 
delivered violent and costly counter-attacks which failed to dislodge 
our men and only impeded their progress. The new German line, it 
is said, is incomplete, and Hindenburg is wasting his reserves in the 
attempt to hold our men back till his defences are finished. On 
Thursday General Haig began a third great movement on a wide front 
east of Arras, advancing despite the most violent resistance. Last 
month we captured, chiefly in the battle of Arras and from Easter 
Monday onwards, 19,343 Germans, including 393 officers, with 98 
heavy guns, 159 field guns, and hundreds of trench mortars and 
machine guns. The enemy’s total loss in men was probably five times 
as great. 


Our gallant Allies spent most of the weck in making good their 
hold of their conquests to the east and west of Reims, in which they 
took 175 guns on one day and nearly 21,000 prisoners in twelve days’ 
fighting. On Monday, however, they made another advance in the 
Moronrilliers hill-country east of Reims and foiled a series of 
savage counter-thrusts. In Champagne as in Artois Hindenburg 
is evidently resolved to stand his ground, and orders found on cap- 
tured prisoners enjoin the men to defend their front trenches to the 
last, contrary to the enemy’s practice on the Somme. 


General Maude is still vigorously following up the defeated Turks 
in Mesopotamia. On Monday he struck at the 13th Turkish Corps, 
which was entrenching on the Shatt-el-Adhaim, a hundred miles 
north-east of Baghdad. He caught them unawares, and after a 
stiff morning's fight drove them in full retreat into the Jebel Hamrin, 
the foothills of the Persian border range. Meanwhile the 18th 
Turkish Corps, which he routed in a severe action at Istabulat_on 
April 21st and 22nd, is digging itsolf in fifteen miles north of Samarra, 
en the Tigris. Mr. Candler’s spirited account of this action, in 
which the Turks lost four thousand men, appeared in Tuesday's 
papers. The Turks wore so cleverly outflanked on both wings that 
they retreated in a hurry, and had no time to destroy their invaluable 
rolling-stock—fifteen engines and ono hundred and seventy-four 
trucks—at Samarra Station, the present terminus of the railway 
running north from Baghdad. General Maude’s communications 
with his base at Basra are much simplified, thanks to the industry 
of the German engineers who built this line. 





Early on the morning of Friday, April 27th, Ramsgate was heavily 
shelled by German destroyers. The fire was immediately returned 
and the enemy driven off, after firing a large number of rounds in 
little over five minutes. Though the radius covered by the shells 
extended over five miles, the casualties were fortunately few; a 
man and a jvoman were killed, two women and cne man died of 
shock, and one man and two women were injured. In all twenty- 
ene houses were damagod, but most of the shells fell in the open 
eountry. 


The Admiralty announces that a homeward-bound troopship, 
the ‘ Ballarat,’ carrying Australian troops, was sunk by a submarine 
on April 25th, when she was thirty-five miles from the nearest land. 
By good fortune and good management, we have had few such 
losses, and this time there were, happily, no casualties. The troops 
and the crew showed the courage and discipline which we expect 
from British soldiers and sailors, and every man was saved. 


America confounded the sceptics by coming into the war. She 
has left them speechless by adopting conscription forthwith, and 
not after a long delay, as in Lincoln’s time. Last Saturday both 
Houses of Congress by overwhelming majorities placed the Regular 
Army and the National Guard on a war footing, and authorized the 
President to raise half-a-million men by draft, and then another 
half-a-million. The Senate fixed the age-limits for conscription 
as twenty-one and twenty-seven, and the House preferred the 
wider range from twenty-one to forty. This difference has to bo 
reconciled, but the measure is certain to become law. It now 
seems probable that America will send a small expeditionary force 
to France at an early date, perhaps with Mr. Roosevelt as Brigadier. 
As Marshal Joffre said the other day, France would welcome an 
American force with heartfelt onthusiasm ; and the staidest English- 
man will want to throw up his hat when he seos his Amorican 
kinsmen, rifle in hand, marching through our streets, ont their way 











to the battlefield. We earnestly trust that the technical difficultin 
will be overcome or set aside, for the tonic effect of the appeennn 
of the American troops in Europe will be of incalculable vals 
the Allies. 


General Pétain, who shared with General Nivelle the Blory of the 
immortal defence of Verdun, has been appointed Chief of the General 
Staff of the French Army at the Ministry of War. The post, which 
corresponds closely to that occupied by Sir William Robertson, jg 
practically a new creation. In peace time the post of Chief of the 
Staff belonged to the Generalissimo. The French Genera} Staff jg 
presided over by the War Minister, being composed of twelve 
Generals constituting the Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre, acting in 
an advisory capacity. It has now been, found necessary to gop. 
tralize in Paris the direction of the war in all theatres, instead of 
recalling Commanders-in-Chief from various portions of tho front 
whenover competent military advice was needed. M. Painleyé’; 
selection of General Pétain for this post, with the fuil approval of 
General Nivelle, has given satisfaction to the nation as well as to the 
entire Army. General Pétain’s war record is unsurpassed, and jt j, 
generally admitted to be due to character quite as much ag ty 
military talent. 


On Friday week Mr. Lloyd George at the Guildhall and Mr. Bong 
Law in the House of Commons both made important statements ox 
economic policy. The Imperial War Cabinet has unanimously 
accepted the principle that the various parts of the Empire, haying 
due regard to the interests of our Allies, should give specially fovenr. 
able treatment to one another. Australia is not yot included jy 
the arrangement, es she is not represented in the Imperial Wa 
Cabinet. The scheine will not take effect till after the war. Finally, 
the scheme does not involve the taxation of food. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain always insiste] 
on the necessity of taxing food for the purpcses of Preference, 
on the logical ground that some Dominions exported to us scarcely 
anything but food. We shall be interosted to see what organization 
will be considered to bestow such advantages on the Dominions ay 
to be accepted as the equivalent of a Preferential Tariff on food. If 
the Dominions can be satisfied—-and satisfied they must of course 
be—the fewer tariffs the better, and we shall be especially glad 
to avoid tariffs on food. 





Before ending his speech at the Guildhall on Friday week 
Mr. Lloyd George referred to the importance of. an Irish settle. 
ment. On every hand we are being told that failure to sottle the 
Irish question will have a disstrous effect upon American opinion. 
We are deeply sensible of the desirability of a complete union of 
hearts with the United States, and would do everything in our 
power to secure it. But the way is not made easier when Britis) 
writers misinform Americans as to the nature of the problem. If, 
as most Americans believe, Ireland had only to be treated like 
Texas in order to be happy, nothing would be easier. Unforti- 
nately the “ nation” which asks to be treated as a nation is not a 
nation, but is composed of at Jeast three desperately hosti'e 
factions which cannot agree upon any point in their programme 
of desires. 


Wo showed last week how Lincoln, faced with just such a problem 
in West Virginia, absolutely refused to allow a faction to tyrannize 
over its fellows under the extremely simple pretence that it was a 
* State ”’—or, as we should say in the case of Ireland, a “ nation.” 
Wo merely repeat the warning, as to mislead Americans is to do 
both them and ourselves a serious disservice. Recognizing the 
appalling difficulties of the Lrish question, we have always considered 
that the Union was the least unjust solution. But it may be that 
those who have the matter in hand are more ingenious and more 
skilful than we can pretend to be. We can only say that if they 
surmount the very small injustice of the Union without creating 
new and greatcr injustices—or rather exposing parties in Ireland 
to a new tyranny within their own borders—no one will be more 
thankful than we shall be. God speed their labours! If they 
succeed, their names will deserve t> be written in letters of 
imperishable gold. 

Last Saturday the following retirements and promotions wet? 
announced by the Admiralty :— 


Rear-Admirals.—Drury St. A. Wake, C.B., C.I.E., the Hon. 
Stanhopo Hawke, and-Edward H. Moubray, all placed on thé 
Retired List. at thoir own request; Stuart St. J. Farquhar and 
Herbert Chatterton, placed on the Retired List, all April 27th. 

Captains.—J. A. Fergusson, A.D.C., T. W. Kemp, C.1.E., B. M. 
Chambers, W. R. Hall, C.B., A.D.C., H. H. Bruce, M.V.O., A.D.C. 
(Commodore, 2nd Class), and C. Greatorex, C.B., M.V.O., A.D.C.,.all 
to rank of Rear-Admiral, seniority April 27th. 


Captain J. A. Fergusson was in the battle of Jutland. Captain 
Kemp distinguished himself in the Boer Warandin China. Captainé 
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Hall and Greatorex are both serving at the Admiralty in positions 
requiring quick and sound judgment. Captain Hall has made a 
at reputation for himself by his combination of skill as an officer 
_handsomely displayed in the battle of the Heligoland Bight— 
and unfailing fertility of ideas in a difficult administrative post. 


We welcome a general moving-up of the younger men on 
principle. This is a war of young men. Even the Generals and 
Admirals are comparatively young. In naval warfare the con- 
ditions have entirely changed during the war, and it is the younger 
men who know most about the warfare of light cruisers, and the 
youngest men of all who know most about submarine work. Every 
one with half an eye can see that the issue is between the sub- 
marine forces and the forces that seek to destroy them. The 
capital ships are for the greater part of the time capital locked 
up. No doubt they are a heavy and magnificent insurance against 
what may happen. But the fact remains that sea warfare, as at 
present conducted, goes on day by day without them. The young 
men in our light craft and submarines are full of ideas and 
resourcefulness, and they are versing themselves in a science of 
war which was quite unknown to their superiors when they, in 
their time, were working their way up to the top. The 
tendency for men trained in an old school is always to apply 
the old terms to new conditions. Though it is impossible that 
very young men should be placed in high positions, the right thing 
to do is to place in positions of authority above them officers who 
are young enough to sympathize with them, and to be almost 
unconventional in their readiness to absorb new ideas. That is 


_ what is in effect being done—a general move-up in one rank affects 


all ranks below—and we are extremely glad to know it. 


We confess that whenever we have said a word in criticism 
of the Admiralty or of naval policy we have instantly been given 
pause by finding ourselves unwittingly in association with critics 
whose language is both grossly unjust and abusive. A leading 
article in the Daily Mail of Wednesday which contained a 
most unfair and discreditable attack upon a distinguished official 
at the Admiralty who has devoted his whole life to the Naval 
Service wa3 a case in point. It is pitiful that honest criticism 
should have to hesitate through fear of being coupled with journal- 
istic assault and battery. But we think that civilian critics have 
an important part to play, nevertheless, and should not be deterred. 
In point of naval strategy it is obvious why this is so. Mr. Churchill 
stood for a school of strategy which tried to water down the proud 
Nelsonian legend. He familiarized people with the idea of guarding 
rather than of attacking. Now it is clear that in taking the risks 
of attack—for there are of course risks, though no one is so silly as 
to want the Navy to pile up ships on German beaches—the officers 
of the Navy need al! the moral support they can get froma strongly 
expressed popular belief in the sovereign merits of searching out 
the enemy and destroying him. 





Fighting officers need that support just as much as a Commander-in- 
Chief needs to be protected from the slander when he incurs heavy 
casualty-lists that he is a ‘“ butcher.” That is the whole sense 
and purport of anything we have had to say on naval strategy. 
We want full rein to be given to the glorious spirit of the Fleet, 
whose young officers have never shown the smallest sign of wanting 
to do anything but follow in the proud wake of Nelson. 


The intensity of the struggle for the mastery of the air on the 
Western front is revealed in the figures given in Wednesday’s 
Times showing that 717 aeroplanes were brought down during 
the month of April. In July last year, when the Allied offensive on 
the Somme began, 165 British, French, and German machines were 
brought down ; in September, when the losses reached the highest 
mark, the total rose to 322, which was more than doubled last 
month. The figures, compiled from the daily communiqués issued by 
British, French, and German Headquarters, are made up as follows: 
German machines 369, British 147, French and Belgian 201— 
or the rather large assumption that the German claims are trust- 
worthy. Of the 369 German acroplanes brought down, 269 fell to 
the British (263 being accounted for by airmen and 6 by anti- 
aircraft gunners), 98 to the French, and 2 to the Belgians. Accord- 
ing to the official classification, 43 out of the 263 crashed or were 
destroyed, 55 were brought down,73 were driven down damaged, 
and 84 driven down out of control. Of the 98 accounted for by the 
French, 68 are said to have been destroyed. Turning to the 
German claims, it appears that out of 348 Allied machines reported 
to have been accounted for, 270 are placed to the eredit of pilots. 
Only twice in the month did the German Headquarters admit losses, 
and on those two days 46 German machines were driven down as 
compared with 8 reported missing by the Germans. Formidable 


Major Baird’s statement on the Air Board Vote on Thursday, 
week was frank and satisfactory. The present Air Board was 
undoubtedly another step in the direction of an Air Ministry. All 
the members worked together in the closest harmony and co-opera- 
tion, and the whole of the R.N.A.S.—so far as it was concerned with 
heavier-than-air machines—the R.F.C., and the Service of the 
Controller of Aeronautical Supplies were now housed under one roof. 
The Air Board covered the branch of the air arm common to both 
Services, and there was no question of any competition between the 
Army and Navy in regard to manufacture. Describing the function 
of the Technical Department, he pointed out that while standard- 
izing the machines used by the Army and Navy was aimed at, there 
was no attempt to standardize machines on a large scale, a method 
which would only result in getting a large number of machines which 
would be out of date when they were finished. Taking the 
monthly average output for last year at the arbitrary figure of eight, 
the output for January and February of this year was sixteen, the 
anticipated output for the next three months was nineteen, and he 
hoped that by the end of the year that figure would be doubled. 


Finally, turning to the question of criticism, Major Baird appealed 
to members to recognize the need of reserve. Within proper limits 
criticism was to be welcomed and might often be stimulating, but 
there was no more certain way of killing a man than to send him up 
in a machine which for some reason or other he considered to be 
unsound. The Air Board, he frankly admitted, were not satisfied 
with the machines on the front. They were endeavouring to improve 
them, but to go on clamouring for the production of a certain kind 
of machine in substitution for those we had did not help. It was not 
in the interests of the country to represent our machines as unsuit- 
able for the work they were performing when it was known that they 
could not be replaced at once, that they were being replaced as 
rapidly as possible, and that, however inadequate the machines 
might be, the duties performed by our Air Services were second to 
none in the whole field of operations. The Vote was agreed to 
without a division. 


In the Commons on Friday week Captain Bathurst stated that 
the return supplied by the Master Bakers’ Association showed that, 
in the areas to which they referred, the average consumption of 
breadstuffs a head in March was six pounds a week, and not four 
pounds as suggested by the Food Controller. According to a leading 
firm of London bakers, quoted by the London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, this statement is misleading. The consump- 
tion of breadstuffs does not represent consumption of bread. 
People are buying much less bread than they used to, but they 
are buying and hoarding a great deal more flour, and as the 
Food Controller takes his figures from the flour millers, he concludes 
that people are consuming more breadstufis. We may note that 
Captain Bathurst warned dog-owners that if they could not keep 
dogs without wasting human food, the dogs ought to be 
destroyed. 


Mr. Bonar Law introduced his first Budget on Wednesday in a 
concise and able speech. In the last financial year the revenue 
amounted to £573,428,000, but this year, by increasing the Excess 
Profits Tax, the Tobacco Duty, and the Entertainments Tax, he 
hopes to raiso £638,600,000, towards a total expenditure of 
£2,290,381,000. His speech, on which we comment elsewhere, 
illustrated anew the financial strength of Great Britain. There 
will be general regret, however, that he restricted so narrowly his 
proposals for fresh taxation. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury initiated a debate on the policy of reprisals, in connexion 
with the Allied air raid made on Freiburg by way of retaliation for 
the attacks by German submarines on our hospitalships. The Arch- 
bishop protested most strongly against the policy, and the senso 
of the House was clearly with him. Lord Curzon explained that 
the War Cabinet, in threatening reprisals, had hoped to deter the 
Germans from committing such outrages at sea, from which their 
wounded as well as ours would suffer. He was uncertain whether 
the Freiburg raid had not had the desired effect ; only one hospital 
ship had been sunk since then, and the guilty submarine commander 
might not have known of any change of policy on the part of his 
superiors. In any case, Lord Curzon hinted plainly enough that 
the War Cabinet had no liking for reprisals, and did not want to 
continue them. ‘There is no desire among scber people to add to 
the Government's difficulties: by criticism of their war measures, 
but we shall be heartily glad if Lord Curzon and his colleagues 
can keep clear of such methods in future. 











as the losses have been, the results are eminently encouraging. 





Bank Rate, 5 percent., changeifrom 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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OF THE DAY. 


———Se 


THE BUDGET. 


N explaining the Budget in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday Mr. Bonar Law surpassed himself in 
eonciseness and lucidity. His speech, dealing with huge and 
complicated figures, was delivered almost without notes, and 
was in itself a feat of memory and clear-headedness. It is 
very plain why Mr. Bonar Law's reputation has been growing 
among men of all parties. The first thing to say is that the 
Budget was a peal oo of our financial strength. A Budget 
speech is not generally cheerful reading for any one, but few 
men with their minds earnestly fixed on the business of 
winning the war could read this particular speech without 
being put in good heart. For we shall stand the strain. If 
we fail at any point, it will not be in finance. But having said 
that much, we must next remark that the very financial 
strength of the Empire makes it deplorable that we should 
not pay “on the nail” a higher proportion of our titanic 
indebtedness. The proof is clear that we could do this, and 
we certainly ought to do it. As Mr. Bonar Law explained, 
wo are paying out of revenue twenty-six per cent. of the cost 
of the war. In our opinion, that is not enough. In the 
Napoleonic Wars we paid nearly half the cost out of revenue ; 
in the Crimean War we paid almost the same ; in the Boer War 
we paid about a quarter—very much the same proportion as 
we are paying now. The Boer War was an unsatisfacto 
model.of finance, and we are sorry that it is being imitated. 
It will be said that, even as it is, we are paying a higher pro- 
portion of the cost out of revenue than any other belligerent 
nation. That is true; but we are proud enough to say that 
British finance has always been a lesson to the world, and 
it is no consolation to our pride to be told that we are superior 
to our inferiors. We shall mention later some taxes which 
= ge very easily be increased without unfairness to any one, 
and we hope that these may yet be imposed. 

We must now summarize Mr. Bonar Law’s statement. He 
pointed out that Mr. McKenna’s estimate of expenditure last 
year was £1,825,380,000 and the actual expenditure was 
£2,198,113,000—an excess of £372,733,000. No one can 
blame Mr. McKenna. In the circumstances, estimates are 
bound to be very rough guesses. Loans to our Allies and the 
Dominions and the increased expenditure on munitions were 
all greater than could have been foreseen. There is one 
financial front for the Allies as well as one military front. 
Unexpected demands are often made on us to keep the finan- 
cial front unbroken, and we must respond with just as much 
alacrity and thoroughness as we are bound to do in a sudden 
and unexpected emergency on the military front. As a 
matter of fact, the Dominions are finding more money from 
their own resources than we had dared to hope, and on their 
account there is no increasing strain on the British Exchequer. 
Last year the total amount of our obligations to our Allies 
was £540,000,000 and to the Dominions £54,000,000. In the 
whole war so far we have advanced £828,000,000 to our Allies 
and £142,000,000 to the Dominions. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer then made the most reassuring statement that the 
estimate of revenue had been exceeded by £71,153,000. 
Imagine a Chancellor of the Exchequer with such a surplus 
to play with in the days of peace! Unfortunately it is 
engulfed to-day and simply disappears into the maw of this 
devouring war. The only item on which there has been a 
deficit is that of Excise and Customs. This has fallen by 
£9,059,000. The chief increase of revenue came from the 
Excess Profits Duty, which brought in £139,920,000—an 
increase of £53,920,000. The total revenue for the past 
year was £573,428,000 and the expenditure £2,198,113,000. 
That leaves a deficit of £1,624,685,000 to be met by 
loans. After reviewing the splendid figures of tho last 
War Loan, Mr. Bonar Law said that the most satis- 
factory feature was the way in which men of small 
means had contributed. The impetus of thrift among 
the least well-to-do classes had not spent itself. This 
is indeed good hearing. We sincerely hope that the discovery 
by the poorer classes of the advantages of investment will never 
be forgotten. After the war every sort of practical encourage- 
ment should be given for this state of things to continue. 
The simplest possible procedure for the investment of small 
amounts should be devised, and it may not be fantastic to 
hope that British labourers may at last emulate the desire of 
French peasants to become rentiers. The National Debt, 
Mr. Bonar Law went on to say, was increased last. year 
by £1,714,000,000 and now stood at £3,854,000,000. Of 
course from this huge sum we are entitled to deduct the 
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advances to our Allies and the Dominions. Mr. Bonar Ig 
then entered into a very interesting exercise in examin; : 
our financial position on a peace basis. The result is ; 
follows :— " 

“Our total revenue 573,428,000. 701 t Ex 

Profits Duty and other Haga be mes eg oisean ey 
Dominions and Allies, the amount ia £137,000,000 roughly, leayi 
® total revenue of £416,108,000. The pro-war expenditure was 
Sep reraately £173,000,000. If you add tho additions, and they 
will not be less, for pensions and education, the amount is £30,000,000 
If you take the Debt charge at the rate of interest of 5} per cent. 
which would pay it off in from forty-two to forty-three years, the 
amount is £153,700,000. On this basis at the end of last year there 
was a balance in our favour of upwards of £59,000,009,”’ 
The total expenditure during the war has been £4,318,000,009 
Of this, £1,137,000,000 has been derived from revenue 
the twenty-six per cent. of the total to which we have already 
referred. 

We come now to the increase of taxation. There are no 
new taxes, but three existing duties are increased. The 
scheme may be summarized as follows :— 

“ ENTERTAINMENT Tax.—An addition estimated to yield 
£1,500,000 to be put on. ‘The first tax yielded £3,000,000. No 
alteration on tickets costing 1d, or 2d. Free tickets to be taxed, 

Topacco Tax.—Increased by 1s. 10d. per pound, estimated te 
bring in £6,000,000. 

Excess Prorirs Tax.—Increased from 60 per cent. to 80 

Excess Profits Duty to begin as from January Ist last, 
Levy to be merged in Excess Profits Duty.”’ 
Last year thero was no falling off in the consumption of 
tobacco, and those who cannot do without this luxury— 
though it is moro of a necessary to many men, including Me 
Bonar Law on his own confession, than most things classed 
as necessaries—should be ready to pay for it. All shipping, 
except coasting vessels, is to be taken over by the Goverm- 
ment, and the owners will be allowed a rate of profit equal 
to that before the war. 

Finally, Mr. Bonar Law framed his estimates for the coming 
year in the light of the increased taxation. His task was 
complicated by the fact that he was unable to say what finan- 
cial help the United States would give us. He was sun, 
however, that she would help us in bearing the burdens of 
the Allies and the Dominions to the extent of her ability. 
He estimated our total expenditure for the year at 
£2,290,381,000, and this included a sum of £400,000,000 for 
advances to our Allies and the Dominions—in other words, 
£150,000,000 less than last year. Let us hope that the 
estimate will not be reached. The daily expenditure for the 
coming year was estimated at £6,275,000, as against £6,022,00 
last year. If the advances be left out of the account, the 
daily expenditure will be £4,315,000. The chief source of 
fresh revenue is again expected to be the Excess Profits Duty. 
Mr. Bonar Law hopes for an increase of £60,000,000. Alto- 
gether, he hoped that on a peace basis he would be £2,000,000 
to the good at the end of the financial year. 

Mr. Bonar Law’s principal excuse for not introducing new 
taxes was that it was impossible to supply stafis to manage 
the new machinery that would be required. That may bes 
perfectly sound reason in itself, but it cannot be held to apply 
where the machinery of taxation already exists. In out 
opinion, the duties on sugar, tea, petrol, and matches should 
be immediately increased. The tax on dogs, in particular, 
should be increased. Dogs throughout the country, part- 
ticularly large dogs, eat a great deal of food over and above 
the scraps of which it might be said that they would otherwise 
be wasted. The licence for a dog might be increased from 
7s. 6d. to at least a guinea. If{more than one dog were kept by 
an owner, the tax might rise progressively. Many dogs would 
be killed, of course, and as dog-lovers we should bitterly 
regret this. But we must be serious. Our need is extreme. 

© must not lose the war through dread of losing our dogs. 
The cost of licences on motor-cars and motor-bicycles should 
also be increased. A tax on female domestic servants is most 
desirable. If it be said that this new tax would require 
new machinery—though probably the present machinery 
sufficient—the existing tax on male servants could be immedi- 
ately increased. Lastly, we sincerely hope that the Govern 
ment, before it is too late, will make the Income Tax a unive 
tax. Thousands of artisans actually escape the tax, though 
they are liable under the present rules, because they happea 
to receive their wages weekly. Politicians who call themselves 
democrats excuse this gross case of privilege in the name 
democracy! But we should like to see tho Income Tar 


cent, 
unition 


applied to all incomes, Every person should pay a direct 
sum, however small, for the protection he or she enjoys 
The price of a few visita to “ the pictures” would be simply 
nothing of a sacrifice compared with the sacrifices of our 
soldiers and sailors, 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S SURVEY. 


HEN Mr. Lloyd George received the Freedom of the City 
of London on Friday week he surveyed the situation 
in a speech of fire and stout-heartedness. The specch had the 
sovereign merit of stimulating and cheering even while it 
emphasized the gravity of the situation in which we find our- 
ylves. It is not an easy thing for a speaker to be a Jeremiah 
st many points and yct to sound the note of “ Comfort ye, 
comfort ye,” as the prevailing theme. “ You are safe if you 
do your duty. The issue lies in your own hands. It is with 
you to succeed or to fail. Let us then all to our duty in 
God's name.” Those words paraphrase the spirit of the 
speech, and it is Mr. Lloyd George’s natural touch of poetry 
and passion that enables bim to combine stimulation and 
very grave statements with the greatest apparent case. There 
were several things in the speech at which less rhetorical 
minds than his must pause and ask themselves whether such 
sssertions can be literally justified ; but we should be unfair 
tothe whole fabric of the speech if we dwelt upon these labori- 
ously, for the truth is that the speech wasa great and inspiring 
message to the Empire. In one breath it predicted the hard 
times ahead of us and defied the Germans to their faces, 
They do not understand the people they are up against ! 

The chief importance of the material of the speech was that 
it was @ kind of stock-taking. It informed us on the highest 
possible authority exactly where we stand. Who that has 
not icy blood and a stony heart can fail to be moved to the 
depths whenever he thinks of what was accomplished by the 
small but magnificently trained British Expeditionary Force 
that went to Flanders in the first days of the war? If the 
Germans were capable of winning, they ought to have won 
the war then. There was little in front of them. But that 
Kittle was invincible in spirit. All the great organization of 
the Germans beat in vain against our minute forces. The Ger- 
mans will never have such an opportunity again. In those 
days they slowly spelled out their own defeat. If they hed 
the higher moral qualities, as well as the lower moral qualities 
which go to the perfecting of organization and to wonderful 
foresight, they would be the greatest military nation of all 
time. But mercifully—may we not see here the touch of a 
mightier directing Hand than any human being disposes ?— 
the higher moral qualities, which count even more in the arts 
of war than in the arts of peace, have been entirely withheld 
from the Germans. With all the impressiveness and con- 
epicuousness of military trappings in their life, they are not 
really a nation of fighting men on a plane with the French 
and the British. The memory of those days when the small 
british force refused to be ground to dust by the gigantic 
German machine was just the subject for Mr. Lloyd George’s 
quick and generous enthusiasm :— 

“You remember the dark and dreary days when our gallant 
fellows in shattered trenches had night and day to endure the 
muekery of the slaughtering tongues of the German cannon, and 
how thoy stood it. ‘Lhe way in which the British infantry stood the 
gs of Napoleon for one day is one of tho epics of military history. 
Their descendants stood greater guns for days and nights and weeks 
and months, and never flinched. It is one of the greatest stories 
in the world, how they were never broken, and it is only those who 
mot them and talked with them who can realize what they endured. 
Our gratitude goes for ever to them. And, lef me say here, our 
gratitude ought to go to that brave little man who led them through 
ail those trying months under very great difficulties, and was never 
beaten, and never lost heart—Lord French.” 

Such a picture as that, though it belongs to what seems now 
remote history, is necessary to point the contrast and show 
how far we have travelled along the military road. 

The lesson of those days could be summed up in one word 
~—guns. Infantry has been called the Queen of the Battlefield, 
but in these very modern days the Queen comes in to reign 
over a country which has been convulsed and laid desolate 
by high explosive. It will always be to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
credit that, having recognized the paramount importance 
of guns, he framed a gospel of artillery for popular use, and 
spread an enthusiasm for munitions over which he presided 
with notorious success. In his speech he described our 
gtowing superiority over the Germans on land by simple 
contrasts. Before June, 1915, we had lost eighty-four guns 
aid many prisoners and had captured no guns. Since then 
we have not lost a single gun, but havecaptured four hundred 
guns and have taken ten times as many prisoners as we have 
lost. Another index of the growing superiority of our 
munitions is the casualty-lists. The Vimy Ridge cost the 
French enormous losses, and in spite of all their 
gallantry and skill they occupied only a part of it, 
which they were unable to retain. But the other day we 
took the whole Ridge and two hundred guns with some- 
thing like one-fifth of the loss suffered by the French. 








Another contrast was provided by the first eighteen days 
of the battle of the Somme and the first eighteen days of 
the present battle. In the first eighteen days of the battle 
of the Somme we captured eleven thousand prisoners and 
fifty-four guns. In the first eighteen days ‘of the battle of 
Arras we captured cighteen thousand prisoners and ‘two 
hundred and thirty. guns. We have gained: four times as 
much ground, and our losses are exactly one-half. 

Such figures as these show that victory by land is certain, 
or would be certain if we could regard the land fighting as a 
detached: and self-contained enterprise. The inhuman and 
violently illegal submarine campaign of the Germans is the 

20st complete proof we could possibly have that-the German 
High Command judge the military situation, as such, exactly 
as we do. They know that the game by land is already lost. 
Their only hope is to save the game—that is to say, te 
— us from winning the game—by extraneous means. 
Jnlimited submarine warfare is their one and only chance. 
So strongly do they feel that, that even the intervention of the 
United States, which theircampaign demonstrably involved, 
did not deter them. ‘“ Now or never!” they said to them- 
selves, “ If we can starve Britain at all, we can do it within a 
year. The strength of the United States cannot be brought te 
bear in that time. Therefore we must go ‘all out’ with our 
submarines. What may happen a year hence cannot matter 
in any case, as our military strength is dwindling and that of 
the Entente is growing.” Incidentally it may be said that 
this German argument assumes that the war must end one 
way or the other within a year. We do not subscribe to that 
opinion ourselves, as we may not have made the world a safe 
and habitable place again in that time; but that Germany 
does not contemplate the war lasting more than another 
year seems to us quite certain from her line of action. Mr. 
Lloyd George expressed his belicf that the first and best way 
of ridding the world of German submarines—namely, by dis- 
covering means of destroying them—would be successsful. 
“I have never seen a human problem which is not soluble, 
and I do not believe that this is an exception.” But of course 
the discovery, if it comes, may come too late. Mr. Lloyd 
George wisely assumed that it would come too late, and pro- 
ceeded to insist on the duties of the nation in the production 
of food and in self-denial in consumption of both necessaries 
and non-necessarics. : 

He said that when he became Prime Minister two 
hundred and fifty thousand fewer acres were under 
cultivation than in the previous year. In three or four 
months “of rather feverish activity” his Government had 
brought under cultivation a million acres of fresh land. 
That means a gain of two million tons of food. It is some- 
thing, but it is nothing like a guarantee of safety. The 
Government scheme, however, will accomplish much more in 
1918 than this year. Critics of the Corn Production Bill 
pretend that its only justification is as a war measure, and 
that in so far as it looks beyond the immediate need it asks 
for support on false grounds. It ought, they say, to be treated 
as what it is—an extremely controversial measure affecting 
the times of peace but wrongly introduced in time of war. 
We do not take this view of the Bill, as we are convinced that 
our national security requires a deliberate reconstruction of 
agriculture ; but even if we are wrong, it is still worth while 
to consider whether the Corn Production Bill does not address 
to Germany an argument of huge moral value. We are 
sure that it does. It says in effect: “ Your only chance now 
is to starve us out. But we have framed a scheme for in- 
creasing our food production over a longer stretch of years 
than you can conceivably expect the war to last. Therefore, 
unless you can starve us before the stimulus provided in the 
Bill becomes operative—that is to say, this year—you may 
as well recognize that you have finally failed. The longer 
you go on, the more certain your failure will be, as it is our 
intention year by year to come nearer to the ideal of producing 
enough food at home to put ourselves beyond the reach of 
danger.” A measure which can be read by the enemy only in 
such a sense as that is bound to discourage him. An agricul- 
tural expedient applicable only to the needs of this year would 
leave Germany hoping that our agricultural spurt would die 
down next year. 

As regards imports, Mr. Lloyd George said that they were 
cut down last year by a million and a haif tons, but that this 
year they would be cut down by between ten and eleven 
million tons without interfering with any essential industry. 
He went on to make the very interesting statement that in 
Canada there was a surplus of wheat—‘they have got 
eighty-five million bushels of wheat there now ’’—and that 
this would be secured. All this passage about the previous 
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failure to reduce imports reads to us rather oddly. It was no 
doubt a blunder not to raise much more iron ore in this country 
earlier in the war, and thus save the tonnage of merchant 
vessels, but after all Mr. Lloyd George was a member of the 
Government that failed. As Minister of Munitions he could pre- 
sumably have insisted on raising the iron ore and adapting the 
blastfurnaces. He could have raised his voice for buying the 
surplus wheat in Canada at a time when a much less convenient 
arrangement was being made to bring wheat from the Anti- 
podes. “If,” he said, “eleven million tons of imports had 
been saved a year ago, you would have had twelve months’ 
store of wheat in this country now.” We doubt whether the 
figures work out quite accurately, but at all events we most 
heartily agree with the sentiment. Yet the odd thing is that 
though Mr. Lloyd George blames the old Government now, he 
never insisted in a single public speech, so far as we can re- 
member, that a store of food should be laid up in this country. 
When the Spectator repeatedly asked in times of comparative 
abundance that a Grand Victualler should be appointed for the 
sole purpose of stocking the country with food; we should have 
been delighted to have Mr. Lloyd George’s very powerful 
support. We sighed for it, or for any other influential support, 
quite in vain. However, we do not wish to criticize. We are 
well content to accept some inconsequence as one of the 
temperamental defects of Mr. Lloyd George’s tremendous 
buoyancy. Buoyancy is wanted now, and the Prime Minister 
supplies it most handsomely. If sometimes we are reminded 
that there is a little price to pay, we can still say with con- 
fidence that it is worth it. Mr. Lloyd George next promised 
that three times as many merchantmen would be built this 
year as last year. This fact may not impress us much, as the 
figure last year was very low, but it is distinctly reassuring to 
be told that even if we continue to lose ships at the present 
rate we shall be able to bring more cargo tonnage into our 
ports in July than was brought in March. The sentences in 
which Mr. Lloyd George emphasized the desirability of treating 
the nation frankly and telling it the whole truth about losses 
from submarines were admirable. We heartily agree with 
every word. British men fight better and endure better when 
nothing is kept from them. They are not children. They 
thrive on awkward facts. Some people do not, but Englishmen 
do. But if Mr. Lloyd George thinks that the weekly returns 
of losses from submarines really convey all the truth to the 
people, he is mistaken. They may have that intention—‘‘ We 
are concealing nothing,” he said—but there is a failure in that 
case to express what is meant. 

We need say nothing here as to Mr. Lloyd George's state- 
ments on Imperial Preference and Ireland. We have men- 
tioned them elsewhere, and our object in this article has been 
only to examine his survey of the military and nave situation. 
That survey is as full of encouragement as it is of warning. 
Mr. Lloyd George dares boldly to snap his fingers at Germany 
because he knows the quality and temper of his countrymen. 
On the other hand, he does not forbear to speak of the bitter 
deprivations yet to be suffered. It is going to be what the 
Duke of Wellington would have called “a d——d near-run 
thing ’”’—so near that it is almost incredible that Mr. Lloyd 
George should not have told his audience that the strain could 
be somewhat relaxed, and the balance might conceivably just 
be turned in our favour, by using as food the malt that 
could be made into bread and biscuits, but ts going to be 
turned into beer. The almost incredible thing happened. 
To be frank, such episodes are no longer incredible to us. 
We fear that we rather expect them. But with scarcely more 
than that reservation, we can congratulate Mr. Lloyd George 
on one of the best and most useful speeches—full of good 
cheer and good sense—that he has ever made. 





THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE. 

‘oe is not the time for speculation as to the territorial 

or commercial gains which may come to the British 
Empire as the result of the war. The less we say or 
think about the profits which we may make out of 
the war, the more certain we are to carry our Allies, 
including America, and the great Dominions with us to the 
end. We did not go to war for the sake of territory or trade, 
as the Germans falsely pretend, and our disinterested aims 
have been generally recognized by the world. The good 
impression which we created at the outset must not be 
weakened now by indiscreet and unauthorized conjectures 
as to the profits which we are going to set against our terrible 
losses in the fight for liberty. A flagrant example of the 


speculations which we dislike appears in the New Europe of 
last week. The unnamed author of an article on “ Great 
Britain, Palestine, and the Jews ” assumes that the appearance 








a 
of General Murray’s army at the gates of Gaza implies oy: 
intention to conquer Palestine and to keep it. Ve are not,” 
he says, “ gathering up Palestine as material for bargainins 
at the Peace Conference.” Having imputed this policy t, 
our Government, without any warrant, he defends ij on 
strategical grounds. The Turkish threats against the Sue, 
Canal have amounted to little in this war, but have shown 
that the desert is no longer a barricr to armies, and that a 
great military Power holding Palestine might cause us serioys 
concern for the safety of our main Imperial route to India and 
Australia. We cannot, therefore, let Turkey retain Palestine 
as “the Turkey of the future will be a tool of Germany.” 
Indeed, “ we cannot allow any great military Power other 
than ourselves in Palestine.” We are told bluntly that 
“French interests in Palestine ”—as distinguished from 
Syria—“ are of the most exiguous character,” but that 
“Palestine is a vital need of British Imperial strategy,” 
In fact, in the author’s conception, the “ great natural fortress” 
of the Holy Land might serve as “a central military reservoir 
for the whole Empire.” But a British Palestine must be a 
Jewish Palestine, and thus we are led up to the idea that the 
Jews are to go back to Canaan and establish a self-governing 
Jewry under the British flag. The British Empire then 
“will be assured of the spontaneous affection and gratitude 
of all conscious Jews throughout the world,” though this 
flattering prophecy is marred by the ambiguous remark that 
“what England can gain in that way we can measure by 
what she has lost through the failure to satisfy Irish national 
sentiment,” which is either inept or wholly misleading. 

Woe may say at once that this article in the New Europe does 
not represent any body of opinion in this country. We know 
nothing of General Murray’s military plans, but it is obviously 
absurd to suppose that wherever our armies go, there they 
must and will remain. German propagandists have used that 
ridiculous argument to alarm Allies and neutrals, but it has 
not imposed on the most credulous. We have never met any 
serious person who thought that the possession of Palestine 


was necessary to the defence of t Canal or that it was 
desirable on other grounds. The Sinai Desert has not indeed 
proved an impassable barrier to would-be invaders of Egypt, 


any more than it was in the days of the Hittites or the Assy- 
rians, and we, like Napoleon, have crossed it to attack the 
Turks in Palestine, But a belt of almost waterless wastes a 
hundred miles across is a far better defence than most frontiers 
have, and even in these days, with railways and pipe-lines and 
aeroplanes at a general’s command, the Sinai Desert is a very 
awkward obstacle to overcome in face of a well-armed and 
vigilant defending force. We should need a good deal of 
evidence to convince us that the Suez Canal would be more 
easily and cheaply defended by holding the mountains from 
Mount Carmel to the Jordan Valley and the hills of Judaea than 
by watching the few tracks across the Sinai Desert. Besides, 
there is not the least likelihood that Turkey will remain after 
the war either a vassal of Germany or the ruler of Palestine. 
The German hold over the Turk must be shaken off, and th> 
Turkish mi ject-races Arabs and Syrians 
must cease, or we shall not have won the war. The alleged 
military necessity for annexing Palestine is thus disposed of. 
On other grounds the project is wholly objectionable. Within 
the British Empire we have already a sufficiency of Depend- 
encies, of undeveloped or half-developed lands inhabited by 
alien and backward races. Our responsibilities in this field are 
stupendous eiready and must not lightly be increased. The 
problem of the Dependencies perplexes every one who tries to 
think out a scheme for the closer organization of the Empire, 
and it would be tempting Providence to add unduly to the 
number and variety of such possessions. We may have to 
assume the duty of restoring Mesopotamia to something like 
its old prosperity, as we have done in similar circumstances in 
Egypt, but the prospect, though full of romantic possibilities, 
is not by any means to be welcomed. Fuo-ma, to wedges 
a be sheer madness. We can 
expend all our spare =— in developing Nigeria or East 
Africa far more profitably than in trying to make long- 
neglected Palestine flow with milk and honey once again after 
many centuries. And from the political standpoint annexing 
Palestine would be like putting one’s hand into a wasps’ nest. 
The question of the Holy Places is still as thorny as ever it was. 
Young readers of history smile when they are told that the 
Crimean War was caused by a dispute over a key and a star, 
but they are wrong if they think that the sentiments then so 
rudely excited are dead beyond recall. Our French friends 
have never forgotten that Francis I.was recognized in 1539 
by Solyman the Magnificent as sole protector of the Latins in 
Turkey, and the French Roman Catholics have never ceased 
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to maintain the ancient Franciscan convents in Jerusalem and 
to contend for their time-honoured privileges at the Holy 
Sepulchre. They would, we are sure, Be deeply hurt, even if 
they were too polite to admit it, by any proposal on our part 
to annex the Holy Land. Russia and the Greek Church as a 
whole are profoundly interested also in Jerusalem, and so are 
the Syrians and the Arabs as well as the Jews. It is imposible 
for any sober statesman to treat a country like Palestine, the 
focus of so much ancient religious and historic feeling, as if it 
were a tract of tropical Africa, to be annexed at will on the/| 
flimsiest of pseudo-military grounds, 

The proposal to colonize Palestine with Jews stands on a 
different footing. Though by no means new, it seems to us 
entirely commendable. The Zionists have been working at 
the scheme for twenty or thirty years, with help from the 
Rothschilds, and the late Baron Hirsch apparently intended 
his millions to be devoted to the colonization of Palestine on 
a large scale by the Jews from the Russian Pale and from 
Rumania. Long before the Zionists, the idea was brilliantly 
set forth by a great Jew in that most witty and fascinating 
romance, Zancred. The Emir Fakredeen of the Lebanon, 
whom Tancred de Montacute met during his pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, was full of fantastic schemes for founding a 
new Syrian Empire based on the Druses and Maronites, 
but he was at heart a Jew and desired the regeneration of his 
race. When Tancred remarked to the Jewish banker: “ It 
seems to me that you govern every land except your own,” 
Besso replied: “ That might have been done in 39,” when 
Mehemet Ali had driven the Turk beyond the Cilician Gates. 
In Tancred’s period, according to Disraeli, the Palestine 
gossips were saying that “‘ Palmerston will never rest till he 
gets Jerusalem,” but the Jews knew better. In recent years 
a number of small Jewish colonies have been established, 
and before the war they were making steady progress. Immi- 
grants from Northern and Eastern Europe naturally found it 
hard to accustom themselves to the new conditions, but those 
who persevered with Zionist support have done fairly well. 
It is said that the Jews already form a sixth of the scanty 
population, which is under seven hundred thousand, so that 
newcomers would find a Jewish environment in most parts 
of Palestine. If so much has been done despite the mis- 
government of the Turk and the chronic disorder caused by 
the unruly nomad tribes, it is probable that the Jews would 
multiply and prosper were Palestine freed from the Turk 
and given peace and order. Mr. Zangwill’s Jewish Territorial 
Organization has sought the world over for suitable sites for 
Jewish colonies, and in East Africa, in Cyrenaica, and in 
Angola has met with apparently insuperable difficulties. 
Palestine, with its great stretches of untilled land and its 
lack of people, seems to offer more to the Jews than any of 
the proposed alternatives. A thriving Jewish colony in the 
Holy Land would benefit every one and offend none. 

The existence of an isolated Jewish State would be pre- 
carious. It must have behind it some Christian Power or 
Powers, or it would become as bad a centre of political in- 
trigues as Turkey or Morocco or Persia. Yet, as we have 
said, the question of the Holy Places involves so much religious 
and national jealousy that we could not become their protector, 
and probably no other European Power alone could do so 
with safety. It secms to us that America has here a great 
opportunity for rendering a service to Europe and the Kast. 
She might very well undertake the task of protecting the 
Jewish Republic of Palestine—a neutral international Republic 
in which no Power was unduly favoured to the exclusion of 
others—just as she has fulfilled the task of protecting the 
Republics of Cuba and Panama. America would excite no 
jealousy. She is on the best of terms with all the Allies, and 
is universally respected outside Germany. Her medical 
missionaries have for many years pervaded Asiatic Turkey 
from the Black Sea to the Red Sea, and have won the confi- 
dence and affection of the many races. America has no 
political aims to serve in the Near East. Her assumption of 
& protectorate would simply be a guarantee that the little 
Palestine Republic would have no extetnal enemy to fear and 
would be required to maintain an honest and competent 
administration. Many conflicting~and irreconcilable ambi- 
tions would thus be stilled for ever, and Christians, Jews, and 
Moslems alike could visit peacefully the sacred places which 
have an cternal appeal for mankind. 





GERMAN METHODS OF RATIONING. 
E are glad to see that the Times has been employing 
its former correspondent in Berlin to warn our 
own Government against a repetition of the numerous blunders 





that the Germans have made in rationing the food of the 


people. This is a point to which attention has frequently 
been called in the Spectator; but it is extremely doubtful 
whether the general public here yet realizes, in the least degree, 
what a colossal series of blunders has been committed by the 
German Government. The legend of German efficiency 
has been so well taught to us in the past that even now most 
English people find it hard to believe that the German Govern- 
ment, instead of looking ahead at the food problem as a 
whole, have proceeded blundecringly from step to step just 
as a mere commonplace Englishman might have done. They 
began in November, 1914, by fixing maximum prices for 
corn. Four months later they proceeded to requisition the 
corn supplies of the country and to establish a ticket system 
of bread rationing. Then they suddenly. woke up to the 
fact that there was a shortage of potatoes, and also of cattle 
fodder.. A public clamour arose, and the German Govern- 
ment, in obedience to this clamour, proceeded to issue an 
order for the slaughter of pigs and the reduction of live-stock 
generally. They quite forgot to notice that wealthy ladies 
were still feeding their lap-dogs on cream. 

When the harvest of 1915 arrived the German Government 
became alive to the fact that there was a shortage of meat, 
owing largely to their own foolish policy in ordering the 
slaughter of live-stock in the spring. Step by step further kinds 
of food were brought under the rationing scheme, till now it 
is applied to the following among many other articles —~ 
bread, potatoes, sugar, meat, butter or fat, cheese, coffee, 
tea, cocoa, rice, and macaroni. It is significant, as the Times 
correspondent adds, that in almost every case rationing was 
only applied after the Government had gone through the 
process of fixing maximum prices in the apparent belief 
that they could thus settle the problem. In almost every 
case this process, so beloved of our own politicians, only 
served to diminish the supply of the commodities of which 
there was already a shortage. Needless to say, these successive 
fidgety movements have irritated everybody concerned. 
The agrarians have been furious from the outset because, 
so far as the Government have commandeered foodstufis, 
instead of allowing them to be bought at market prices, 
farmers and landowners have lost the huge profits they 
hoped to realize, In addition, the constant bureaucratic 
interference with the work on the land has undoubtedly led 
to a great deal of sheer waste. Numerous cases have been 
reported in the German Press where foodstuffs have been 
allowed to perish, either because of Government bungling 
or in order to avoid commandecring. At the same time, 
the urban population has been persistently discontented 
with the supplies of food allowed to the towns by the Govern- 
ment. The German Socialist papers are constantly publishing 
fierce articles attacking the bureaucracy for its incompetence 
and the agrarians for their “ profiteering.” 

The most recent information taken from the German Press 
shows that many of the most urgent problems of rationing 
have not even yet been solved in Germany. One of the 
difficulties which constantly crop up is the unequal distribution 
between town and town. Leipzig complains that it is unfairly 
treated inthe matter of potatoes and fat. Hamburg is equally 
aggrieved at its sufferings in consequence of the mismanage- 
ment of the Imperial potato office in Berlin. It appears that 
while Berlin is receiving three pounds of potatocs per head, 
Hamburg is receiving only one and three-quarter pounds. 
Again, Berlin is allowed the luxury of tinned vegetables, but 
Hamburg has not even heard of such a thing so far. More 
general than this complaint as between town and town is the 
complaint of the towns against the country. The rural 
population of Germany is a relatively more important factor 
than the rural population of England, or even of Scotland. 
Also the proportion of small farms is greater in Germany 
than in England. It is therefore less easy to coerce the rural 
population for the benefit of urban workers, and the latter 
constantly complain through their newspapers that food is 
being held back by the farmers and used to feed stock instead 
of, being sent to the towns: ~\Periodically the German Food 
Controllers, influenced by these complaints, take some drastie 
step which only makes matters worse. The extreme shortage 
of potatoes in Germany has recently led the Government to 
issue an order to farmers to give up all their potatoes with the 
exception of a certain proportion per acre. The result of this 
order will be that considerable quantities of seed potatoes 
will be sent into the towns to be eaten, with the necessary 
consequence that this year’s crop of potatoes will suffer. 
Protests against this particular folly have been made by the 
farming interest, but momentarily the Food Controller seems 
more afraid of the urban workers than of the agrarians. 

Another of the main difficulties which the German 
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Government have not in the least got over is the question of 
allocating food according to the class of work upon which the 
pane concerned are engaged. An official distinction is made 

tween heavy workers and light workers, and a more liberal 
ration is allotted to the former class. But the benefit of this 
system appears to be confined to the heavy workers in the 
towns. e agricultural workers complain that work on the 
land is just po even as work in a munition factory, and that 
they have an equal claim to a more liberal food allowance. 
Even as regards the details of organization the German 
Government seem to be displaying remarkable incapacity. 
It appears that the agents of different towns are allowed to 
everrun the country with their different orders, with the result 
that towns are not supplied from the districts most favourably 
situated for them, ro the railways are needlessly overladen 
with long-distance traffic when short-distance traffic could 
have been secured. It is interesting to add that, like our own 
Government, the German Government have distinguished 
themselves by first proclaiming meatless days, and then dis- 
covering that economy in meat means extravagance in bread, 
and that therefore the meatless days are a national mistake. 

As a contrast with the persistent blundering of the German 
bureaucrat, whose every blunder has been so far imitated by our 
own bureaucrats, it is interesting to turn to animportant docu- 
ment drawn up by the Mining Union and addressed to Herr von 
Batocki. This appeal from German mineowners for common- 
sense in handling the food problem points out very clearly 
the danger of low prices when food is scarce :— 

“It would havo been a more pleasing and more natural part for 

us to champion low prices rather than high. But our chief responai- 
bility during the war is to maintain our industry, which involves 
pe | a sufficient supply of food for our workmen. The diffi- 
eulties caused by the blockade must not be increased by faults in 
eur organization, and it is our duty to fight these defects, even at 
the risk of unpopularity. ‘The German consumer from experience of 
the potato supply recognizes that the chief question is not cheap- 
ness, but how shall we provide food for our workers.” 
The authors of this memorial go on to show that high prices 
mean more food. They quote instances of waste distinctly 
attributable to the attempt to keep prices artificially low, 
and they urge that at any rate the potato industry should 
be freed from Government interference. Speaking solely on 
behalf of the consumer, whose vital interest it is to obtain 
food, they ask the Government to ignore the public clamour for 
low prices. 

A similar appeal has more than once been addressed by the 
Spectator to our own Government. But apparently in no 
country have politicians the courage to oppose a popular 
clamour even when they know that the thing asked for will 
bring misery to those who ask for it. The primary duty of 
every Government in time of war is to maintain supplies, 
and the fixing of maximum prices inevitably tends to diminish 
supplies. A writer in our columns last week pointed out that 
hia firm was engaged in importing American bacon and hams, 
but in consequence of the fixing of maximum prices the 
business had become unprofitable and he had been obliged 
to stop it. Another correspondent described how he had made 
arrangements for importing potatoes from New Zealand, 
but had been compelled to cancel the order because the price 
fixed by the Food Controller would have meant a heavy loss 
to him. Cases of this character are probably occurring by 
the hundred every weck, if not every day. The shortage of 
ehipping, the activity of ‘U’ boats, and the failure of the 
harvests in different parts of the world have made it difficult 
for us to obtain an adequate supply of food, and just for 
that very reason we ought to offer high prices in order to 

timulate the whole world to send us food. It is of course 
true that high prices hit the poor with especial severity. It 
is also true that they mean inflated profits to successful specu- 
lators. But the second evil can be amply met by the operation 
of the Excess Profits Tax, and out of the revenue so obtained 
there will be the means to make gratuitous allowances to the 
really necessitous poor. The German Government, vainly 
—. for popularity, have preferred rationing to high prices. 
Instead of winning popularity, they have stirred the German 
people to a passion of indignation against their own Govern- 
ment. 








THE FOOD QUESTION FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 

[ComMUNICATED. ] 

AST week the present writer was idly turning over the pages 

of a translation of Piers Plowman, done into beautiful 

modern prose by M iss Kate M. Warren (Edward Arnold, 2s. 6d.). 

lt is not a new book, but was first published in 1895, and, on the 

suggestion of Mr. J. W. Mackail, republished in 1913. As he read 


a 











he came upon a chapter which struck him as having a remarkable 

bearing upon the present crisis. The author of this fourteenth. 

century poetical tract was deeply interested in the feeding of the 

people—especially in times of dearth, or when such times threatened 

and hunger could be seen in the offing. In a year of scarcity Piers 

Plowman is approached by a motley crowd who are setting out in 

quest of Truth. It is usoless, they find, inquiring for Truth of friars 

and of pilgrims. They do not even knew Truth’s name. Piers offers 

to be their guide—‘ Conscience and Mother-wit showed me his 

dwelling ”—if first they will help him to finish a piece of ploughing 

by the highway. Men and women alike are anxious to be set on 

work. Indeed, the women are the foremost in offering their strength, 

and a fine lady is the first to speak. The Plowman does not 

employ any women upon the land, however. Those of the ordinary 

sort are to “ sew the sack to keep the wheat from spilling,” and to 

“spin wool and flax ” and “ make cloth,” teaching their daughters 

to do the same, and considering the needy in the matter of clothes 

and bedding. Tho Plowman wiil “ give them livelihood unless tho 

land fail, flesh and bread both for rich and poor.” “‘ Lovely ladies,” 

however, are let off rather more casily. They are to make splendid 

embroideries “* to honour churches.” All the men, from knights to 

labourers, and even to “ wasters,” are ready at first to “ swink and 

sweat” under the Plowman’s orders, though the knights confess 

that they know very little about their duties. ‘“‘ By Christ,’ then 

said a knight, ‘he tceacheth us the best, but about that matter, 
truly, I was never taught. But teach me,’ quoth the knight, ‘ and, 

by Christ, I will try!’” Piers thanks him for his graciousness, but 
will not let him work. He had much better hunt, he ssys, and 
administer justice so as to keep down the “ wasters” and “ wicked 
men who spoil this world.” Let him also look after his tenants, and 
“* Jet Mercy be the taxer.” The knight agrees, promising to uphold 
Piers in return as Jong as the world lasts. After wards they all fall to, 
and work “ full eagerly, each man in his own way.” But when “ at 
high prime [9 a.m.] Piers let the plough st and ” he found some of 
them already idle “ sitting and singing at the ale.” The Plowman is 
furious. He calls on the knight to make them work, and “ the 
knight courteously, as his nature was, warned Waster’; but ho 
rebels and even shows fight. It is no good telling him he could 
“ ditch or delvo or thresh the sheaves, or he!p to make mortar, or 
bear muck a-field,” no good apostrophizing him as ‘‘ wolfish waster.” 
He would do nothing till Hunger overtook him. Hunger is depicted 
as a giant who seized Waster “ by the maw ” and “ buffeted” him 
“* about the cheeks so that he looked like a lantern all his life after- 
wards.” Many see this struggle and are afraid. ‘ Lazy rogues, for 
fear thereof, flow into barns, and flapped on with flails from morning 
tilleven.” A crowd of hermits also “* went as workmen with spades 
and shovels, and digged and ditched,” having cut their cloaks into 
“short coats ’’ for better convenience. But Hunger is not to be so 
easily got rid of. While he remained in the land many a man was 
glad to eat “ what was baked for a horse” (oatcake we suppose) 
with milk or weak ale. “‘ Sloth ” bethought him of the “* bread and 
ale, butter, milk, and cheese, I have wasted carelessly in my service, 
till it could serve no man.” Even the thrifty have to content 
themselves with little. Piers says that he himself must make two 
green cheeses last till Lammastide, and besides that he has only 
“curds and cream,” some oatcake, two loaves of beans and bran 
baked for the children, cabbages, and the milk of his cow. Ho hoped, 
however, to live better when the new corn came and Hunger was 
gone. 

In good years, or during the best part of good years, it is plain that 
the English labourer lived well, at any rate in Langland’s experience. 
No sooner is Hunger gone than Waster strikes work once more, and 
“ no beggar ate bread that had beans in it,” but demanded bread of 
wheaten flour only. “‘ Labourers that have no land to live on but 
their hands’ would eat no green food unless perfectly fresh—not 
even of yesterday's growth. They despised “ halfpenny ale” and 
drank “ the best and the brownest.”” They despised even salt bacon, 
and would only eat “‘ fresh flesh or fish,”’ and these hot. Lean years, 
however, came often. Piers exhorts working men to save, for 
Hunger will visit them not less than once in five years, and indeed he 
seoms to suggest that lean months may be looked for in every year. 


One wonders whether “the brownest ale” was regarded as part of 
a workman’s hire, for it seems to have been very dear to buy over 
the counter. In another chapter the innkeeper tells us how his 
wife mixed “ penny ale and pudding ale” for poorer customers, 
giving them wrong measure when she could, while “* the best ale was 
kept in my recom or in my bedchamber, and whoso tasted of it 
bought it afterwards, a gallon for a groat, no less, Godwot.” Food 
merchants come in for a good deal of abuse in these pages. The great 
use of “ Mayors and officers” is, Piers thinks, to put in pillories 
* brewers and bakers, butchers and cooks ; for these are the men on 
earth that do most harm to the poor people who buy in small 
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portions.” About these he is oven rather spiteful. ‘“ Had they 
made their wealth in honesty they had not built such high houses 
nor bought tenements for themselves,” he is sure. : 

A good many rules for health, all of which are concerned with 
abstinence, are here sect down. “ Dread delicious drink,” is one of 
them. It was common, apparently, for working men to be absent 
for a week et a time owing to colic. Piers counsels them to cat less 
and never drink till they have “ dined somewhat”; also to avoid 
doctors, against whom he has a tremendous prejudice. “ Leave 
physic and learn to labour on the land,” he says. ‘‘ For many 
leeches are murderers—Lord, amend them !—they make men die 
through their drinks ere Destiny hath willed it.” 

His treatment of sturdy beggars is not altogether harsh. He 
defends them when the onslaughts of Hunger threaten their lives. 
He also defends those who may encourages them by alms. “ Let 
God take vengeance ; though they do evil, let God be.” As for their 
would-be employers, hoe advises them to keep all lazy men short of 
food. ‘* Barley bread ” and “‘ the brook ”’ are all they are worth or 
that any man need give them. On any sign of repentance and 


returning energy, however, they should be allowed to “sup the 
sweeter.” 
All these ideas still underlie the English Poor Law. Indeed, 


English society of to-day seems very closely related to socicty of the 
fourteenth century so far as we see it depicted in this section of the 
famous poem. The knights have privileges, partly for the sake of 
their good manners. The working man is still improvident, living 
well while he can and preferring alternate plenty and scarcity to 
moderation. The merchant has changed in position, and is no 
longer to be seen in the stocks; but his fine house often casts 
suspicion on his honesty even in these days. The Waster is still 
with us—we still abuse and still assist him. The great lady still 
offers to do anything, and still does as she likes and nothing else. 
“Though she was fair I was afraid of her face,” says the Plowman ; 
and though the lady to whom he alludes is a symbolic figure, he is 
obviously describing an actual type. In their measure they all 
desire to seck Truth, and have given up asking learned ecclesiastics 
to show them the way. Just now they are asking the way of the 
practical man like Langland’s pilgrims, and like them have received 
the only answer tho practical man can ever give—i.e., that the quest 
wust stand over. 





FROM THE “D BLOCK” WARDS. 

[’ you walk up the corridor at half-past four on certain afternoons 

of the week, you will mect a mob of patients trooping from 
their wards to the concert-room. Being built of wood and corru- 
gated iron, the corridor is an echoing cave of noises. It echoes 
tho tramp of fect—and Army-pattern boots were not soled for 
silonce. It echoes the thud-thud of crutches. It echoes the 
slurred rumble of whecled chairs and stretcher-trollies. But, 
above all, at half-past four on concert days it echoes happy talk 
and chaff and boisterous laughter. 

As often as not, the loudest talk, the cheeriest chaff, the most 
spontancous laughter emanate from the blue-clad stalwarts who 
have mustered from the ‘‘ D Block”’ wards. “ D Block” contains 
the wards for eye-wound cases. Here they come, a string of them, 
mostly with banduges round their heads. The leading man owns 
che good eye—a twinkling eye—an eye of mischief—an eye (you 
would guess at once) for the girls. (But the eye’s owner probably 
calls them the Pushers. Such is our language now.) Behind 
him, in single file and in step with him, march a gang of patients 
—each with his hand on the shoulder of the man in front. Tramp, 
tramp! Their tread is purposely thunderous on the bare boards 
of the corridor. They sing as they advance. It is a ragtime 
chorus, whose most memorable line runs: “ You never seem to 
kiss mo in the same place twice.” A jaunty lilt, to be sure, both 
in tune and in rhythm. Tramp, tramp! The one-eyed leader 
swerves round a corner, roaring the refrain. His followers swerve 
too. Suddenly the Matron is encountered—emerging from her 
room. “Fine afternoon, Matron!’ The leader interrupts his 
chant to utter this hearty greeting. And, with one voice: “ Fine 
afternoon, Matron!” exclaim his followers. But they do not 
turn their heads. Each with his hand resting on the shoulder 
of the man in front, they go steadily on, towards the concert-room, 
with an odd intentness, glancing ncither to one side nor the other. 
For though, at their leader’s cue, they have hailed the Matron, 
they have not seen her. They are blind. 

The spectacle of men—particularly young men—who have given 
their sight for their country is, to most observers, 2 moving one. 
Melancholy are the reflections of the visitor who meets, for the 
first time, a promenading party of our blind patients. It is the 
plain truth, nevertheless, that the blind men themselves are far 
from melancholy. One of the rowdiest characters we ever had 
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in the hospital was totally blind. The blind men’s wards are 
notoriously amongst the least sedate. I offer no explanation. 
I simply state the fact. I will fortify it by an anecdote. 

It came to pass that eight complimentary tickets for a Queen's 
Hall matinée were received by the Matron, who in due course 
allotted them to seven “ D Block” patients. An orderly, detailed 
to take them to the hall, completed the octet. Corporal Smith, 
the orderly in question, recounted his adventures afterwarda. 
“ Never again,” quoth he, “ shall I jump at a matinée job if there 
are blind chaps in the party. They're the deuce.” You must 
understand that we hospital orderlies regard the task of shepherding 
patients to an entertainment in town as an agreeable form of 
holiday. I have had some very pleasant outings of that sort 
myself. But not—I am thankful to recall, in the light of Corporal 
Smith’s narrative—with blind men. One-legged men are often 
a sufficient care in manceuvring on and off omnibuses. Apparently 
helpless cripples have a marvellous gift for losing themselves, 
entering wrong trains, and generally escaping—as the hour fer 
return draws nigh—from one’s custody. And the city seems to 
be full of lunatics ready to supply alcohol or indigestible refresh- 
ments to the most delicate war-hospital inmates. Even with 
ordinary patients the orderly’s afternoon excursion is sometimes 
not unfraught with anxiety. But blind patients, as Corporal 
Smith said, are the deuce. Out of his party, four were totally blind, 
two could recognize dimly the difference between light and darkness, 
and one had a single good eye. 

Queen’s Hall was reached, by ’bus, without mishap. After 
the performance there was tea at an A.B.C. shop. Here Jock, 
one of the totally blind men, a Scotsman—all Scots are “‘ Jocks ” 
in the Army—distinguished himself by facetiae (audible throughout 
the whole shop) on the English pronunciation of the word “‘ scone,” 
and intimated his desire to treat the company to a ballad. This 
project was suppressed, but “a silly fool in a top-hat threatened 
to report me for having given my men drink,” said Corporal Smith. 
“ Jock gave him the bird; not ’arf. But I thought it about tims 
to be going home.” The bus was voted dull. Somebody suggested 
the Tube. Corporal Smith consented. He had forgotten that 
at Oxford Circus Station the lifts have been abolished in favour 
of sliding staircases. Confronted by the escalator, Corporal Smith 
halted his party and informed them that they must walk down 
by the ordinary stair. The escalator was not safe for blind men. 
Unfortunately, Jock had sniffed a lark; the one-eyed man backed 
him up; the party—elated perhaps by their tea—would not hear 
of anything so humdrum as a descent by the ordinary stair. They 
were going on the sliding stair. They insisted. Corporal Smith 
argued in vain. In vain he exerted his (purely nominal) authority. 
His charges mocked him. The one-eyed man leading, with Jock 
in his wake, they launched themselves at the sliding stair. In 
sheer desperation Corporal Smith brought up the rear, supporting 
two of the more timid venturers as best he might. None of the 
group except Corporal Smith himself, as it turned out, had ever 
travelled on an escalator before. But they had heard a comic 
song about a sliding stair, and they wished—Jock especially—to 
sample this Metropolitan invention. By dodging forward te 
place each blind man’s hand upon the banister, Corporal Smith 
managed to send off his patients without a stumble. But as the 
stair inexorably lowered them into the bowels of the earth, he 
realized, only too vividly, what might happen at the foot of the 
descent. The evening rush of suburb-bound passengers had 
begun, and the staircase was rather crowded. Nobody seemed to 
realize that the khaki-overcoated men who stood go still upon 
the steps were not the usual hospital convalescents out on leave 
and able to look after themselves. Corporal Smith, delayed by 
one man who had hesitated at the top before taking the plunge, 
beheld his charges below him, hopelessly dotted, at intervals, 
amongst the general public. It was impossible for him to struggle 
down ahead, to the bottom of the staircase, to guide the men 
off as they arrived. This task, he hoped, would be adoquately 
performed by the one-eyed man. 

It might have been. The one-eyed man was game for anything. 
But Jock, arriving in the highest good humour at the bottom of- 
the staircase, was tilted sideways by the curve, and promptly 
sat down on the landing-place. Instead of rising, he proclaimed 
aloud that this was funnier even than England’s pronunciation 
of the word “scone.” Whereupon various hurrying passengers, 
including an old lady, tripped over his prone form. The sensation 
of being kicked and sat upon appealed to Jock’s sense of humour. 
The more people avalaiched across him, the more comic he thought 
it. And in a moment there was quite a pile of wriggling bodies 
on top of him. For though the public managed, on the whole, 
to leap over, or circumvent, the obstacle presented by Jook’s 
extremely large body, none of his blind comrades did so. “ Every 
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single one of them fell flop,” said Corporal Smith. “TI give you 
my word.” But were they downhearted? No! They regarded 
this mysterious hurly-burly of arms and legs as a capital jest. 
So far from being alarmed or annoyed, they shouted with glee. 
The old lady, who had gathered herself together and was directing 
# stream of voluble reproof at Corporal Smith for his “ callousness 
and cruelty to these unhappy blind heroes,” retired discomfited. 
Jock’s comments routed her more effectively than the Corporal’s 
assurance that the episode was none of his choosing. 

The party at last sorted itself out and was placed upon its feet 
once more. It was excessively pleased with its exploit. Hilarity 
reigned. Corporal Smith, relieved, made ready to conduct his 
squad to the platform. Alas! a bright idea occurred to Jock. 
Why not go up the other sliding stair and down again? Agreed, 
nem. con. At least, Corporal Smith’s con. was too futile to be 
worth counting. “I had to go with the blighters,” said he. ‘‘ There 
was no end of a crowd by this time. And Jock and some of the 
others fell over at the top again. And there was a row with the 
ticket-collector. And people kept saying they’d report me. Me/ 
And when I'd got my party down to the bottom for the second 
time, and some of the Tube officials had come and said they couldn’t 
ailow it, and we must buzz off home, I lined the fellows up to 
march ’em to the train; and, dash me, if two weren’t missing. 
They'd given me the slip.” The two truants, it may be added, 
could not be found. Corporal Smith had to return without them. 
At a late hour of the evening they appeared—not an atom repentant 
—at the hospital, having persuaded some one to put them into the 
eorrect "bus. One of them, Jock, explained that, being from the 
North, he had desired to seize this opportunity of seeing the sights 
of London. Jock, I may remind you, is totally blind. Jock’s 
guide, the man who had volunteered to show him the sights and 
who had only once been in London before, could see very faintly 
the difference between light and dark. ... Thus this pair of 
wresponsibles had fared forth into the dusk of Regent Street. 

a . * * * * 

Tt sounds a very horrible fate to be blinded. But somehow the 
blind men themselves seldom seem to be overwhelmed by its 
horribleness. If you want to hear the merriest banter in a war 
hospital, visit the blind men’s wards. The pathos of them lies 
less in the sadness of the victims than in the triumphant, wonderful 
fact that they are not sad. I wish we others all inhabited the 
same mysteriously jocund spiritual realm as Jock and his comrades, 
who come tramp, tramping to the cancert-room down the corridor 
from the “ D” wards. Warp Mur. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_——~o 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
eften more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.) 

BREAD: A CHOICE. 
[To tre Eprron or ree “ Specrator.’’] 

fin,—“ The situation is so grave, especially with regard to bread, 
that something bringing home to every citizen in the land his or 
her individual responsibility has got to be done, and done at 
once.” A little actual experience is worth pages of precept. My 
household—we belong to the despised middle class—had the 
gravity of the situation brought home to them some time ago, 
and being anxious like cthers to do—or save—their bit, and 
feeling that hard manual workers needed it more than they did, 
decided to give up wheaten bread altogether. Cook rose to the 
eccasion and nobly produced whole-barley cakes—quite edible— 
with a sauce of patriotism. On trying to purchase more barley 
flour to continue the process the answer was: “ There is none to 
be had.” Why? Has it gone to make whisky and beer? I 
confess to a desire for both beverages, but really do not wish to 
satisfy it by taking what people want for food, so since the war 
have “ downed glasses,” except about once a month just to show 
I am not a “ fanatical teetotaler.” The results of “taking the 
children’s food’’—I hear of sick children for whom a little 
mecessary sugar cannot be procured—and using it to make 
intoxicating drink are not encouraging. Take a few almost at 
random. A lady working at a créche, helping and instrueting 
poor mothers, has just told me of three young children left 
uncared for because the mother has received a term of hard 
labour for drunkenness and assault. Another social worker tells 
how the police loathe the task of bringing men who have been 
serving at the front with credit before the Magistrates for 
drunkenness on their return; another lady, having giving up her 
ear (like many others, she spends her time now knitting and her 
money in buying wool for soldiers’ warm socks), how noisy drunken 
women have made the omnibus intolerable; another, working 
hard in a manufacturing town, how a soldier coming on leave 
from the front finds his wife helplessly drunk, his home ruined, 
breaks her head, and goes to gaoi instead of back to France. 








The Times of April 26th reports the case of a conviction of 
procuress, and the landlady of the flat said “that Colonia) 
soldiers had been taken to the house in a very drunken 
condition.” These are a few examples out of hundreds that 
could be given. Are these results really good enough to warrant 
the expenditure of precious foodstuffs to obtain them? Why not 
at once (1) prohibit the sale of spirits except for medical 
purposes, and so far as the naval or military ‘authorities think 
a ration desirable for wearied fighting men; (2) prohibit entirely 
the use of edible grain or sugar in the manufacture of any intoxj. 
cating drink? Some of the malt already made might perhaps be 
used up for light beer. Will anything less than this meet the case? 
When this cause of waste is definitely stopped the country 
will realize the need to economize food, but not otherwise. One 
used to say with some reason: “ Retter a free than a gober 
country.” Now the choice is “quite other than that.” Now, 
in the stress of war, it is: Shall the nation be abstemious or 
damned—in all three senses of that much-abused word?—I am, 
Sir, &., : Z. 





HOW TO ECONOMIZE IN WHEAT. 
(To tHe Eviror or tHe “ Sprcrator."’) 
Sir,—During the next five months it is clearly of vital import- 
ance (1) that every possible substitute for wheaten flour should 
be used, whatever its cost; (2) that the available supply of 
wheaten flour should be consumed by the classes who need it 
most, and whose general conditions of living and education make 
them physically and mentally least able to bear the strain of 
privation. Both these objects can Be attained if the Govern- 
ment will make it a punishable offence to consume any wheaten 
product in a house (clubs, restaurants, hotels, and other build- 
ings included, except specially licensed eating-houses) whose 
urban rateable value is now assessed at a higher figure than £50, 
or, better still, £30, except in cases of medical necessity duly 
certified. The result would be that every known substitute would 
be used, and perhaps others discovered, and that one of the chief 
risks of dissatisfaction amongst the working classes—the suspicion 
that other classes were able to get wheaten bread and that they 
could not—would be avoided.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Travellers’ Club. LamBert Mupp.etoy. 


{We are glad to print Mr. Middleton’s very interesting pro- 
posal. With the present shortage of wheat, which we fear is 
certain to become worse, it is imperative that the available wheat 
should be used primarily (and in the final resort entirely) by 
those whose physical labour produces the essential things for 
maintaining life and making war. The results of com- 
pulsory experiments in new forms of food by those who as a class 
use their brains more than their muscles, and who are there- 
fore less dependent on the stamina-producing grain, would be 
extremely interesting to watch. They would constitute not one 
of the least of the many lessons of this war. But we think Mr. 
Middleton’s proposal needs a corollary: the Government must 
insist on merchant vessels bringing food of any and every kind 
from all quarters of the globe. No ship should come to our 
ports without its quota or “ subscription ” of food to the common 
fund. “ Call nothing common or unclean,” should be the motto 
for intelligent people—for those, let us say, living in houses of @ 
rateable value above £50 a year!—Eb. Spectator.) 





“ON THEIR HONOUR.” 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Srectatror.’’) 

Sir,—May I suggest that the reason six pounds of bread per head 
instead of four pounds are consumed in some private houses is 
because the inmates do not realize their obligation to eat less? True, 
it has been announced that all are “on their honour,” but that 
has naturally had little effect, because they have not admitted that 
they are so. Once get them to give their ‘“‘ word of honour,” all 
would be well. Until then, each refuses to bo inconvenienced 
until all are treated alike. It is well known that exactly the 
same difficulty arose in connexion with enlisting—many hung 
back for the reasen above mentioned. Broadly speaking, all are 
anxious to assist to their utmost, and if the means were provided 
would give their “‘ word of honour” to economize. The means 
could be in the form of a printed declaration (obtainable from 
any stationer), to be signed by every householder and displayed 
on his front door. As soon as a few started the rest would for 
shame be compelled to follow. It would be a point of honour to 
have the front door so decorated. Further, I suggest that volunteers 
could be called for to act as “ economy officers” (to whom coat 
badges could be issued), and their duty should be to point out 
any extravagance or waste noticed by them. The presence of 
gentlemen in restaurants and hoteis wearing such badges would, 
I think, have a very salutary effect, even if their comments were 
most tactful and inoffensive.—I am, Sir, &c., ORGANIZE. 





CORN PRODUCTION BILU. 
(To tz Evrror or tue “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of April 28th you comment on Mr. Runciman’s 
criticisms on the Government’s Bill on this subject, and point out 
that “Le proposed to meet the shortage of cereals by establishing 
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granaries and storing wheat to live on during the blockade.” 
And you add :— 

“We are not surprised at the comment of a Member who 
promptly asked : ‘Why didn’t you do it?’ Mr. Runciman’s 
proposal is simply astonishing in view of his action, or rather 
jnaclion, as President of the Board of Agriculture in 1915, when 
this policy was pressed on him and his colleagues by the 
Spectator and entirely neglected.” 

I ask why did you not give Mr. Runciman’s answer to the 
Member’s question as reported in the Times of April 25th 
(p. 8, col. 5) as follows ?— 

“The report of the Royal Commission on Food Production, 
which edvocated the storing of wheat, was presented to tho 
Unionist Government and rejected. On the other hand, the late 
Liberal Government raised the margin of safety of wheat in this 
country to the highest point it had ever reached for a whole 
generation. They filled all the granaries and farmers’ silos with 
wheat. There was not a single building used by the great grain 
trade that was not full at the time that Lord Selborne left the 
ofice of President of tho Board of-Agriculture. Lord Selborne 
carried on the policy which the Liberal Government had initiated 
with as much enthusiasm as any ene could desire.” 

We expect candour from the Spectator. Did we get it here? 
Whatever argument you may raise on the subject, let us at least 
yet the facts in an answer given as promptly as the question was 
put.—I am, Sir, &., J. Campsertt Lorimer. 

Harrow. 

[We much regret that we should have done Mr. Runciman an 
injustice by relying on a report of the debate which did not give 
his answer to the charge of inaction. We find it somewhat hard to 
reconcile Mr. Runciman’s statement of the food policy of the late 
Liberal Government with the circumstantial account, given by 
Mr. Hay Thorburn in Thursday’s Morning Post, of his repeated 
refusals to entertain or grant an interview on the subject of the 
extensive self-supporting grain storage scheme submitted to the 
Government by business men, Canadians and others, in February, 
1915. But we were in error in criticizing his policy as President 
of the Board of Agriculture in 1915, as his tenure of that office 
ended in August, 1914.—Ep. Spectator.] 

CORNMEAL MUSH. 
{To tHe Environ or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 

Sie,—With reference to the letter of D. Mackenzie Macdonald in 
your last issue respecting “‘ cornmeal mush” as a breakfast dish, 
I have pleasure in supplying the receipt for making it. My mother 
is a native of Philadelphia, and we have been accustomed to use 
it for many years, and if made in the following manner I am 
sure many of your readers would find it a pleasant change from 
oatmeal. To every pint of freshly boiling salted water add slowly, 
while stirring, a large teacupful of maize meal; boil fifteen 
minutes, stirring to prevent sticking, and serve with milk and 
salt or sugar. The maize meal is now procurable at most large 
grocery stores at 44d. per pound. The “ flaked” variety can also 
be used, but I do not think it so satisfactory for “‘ mush,” and 
it takes much more, about four cups to the pint.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Mary’s, Elstree, Herts. Dorotny P. Warp. 





{To tas Epiton or tHe ‘“ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s letter about ‘“‘cornmeal mush” 
prompts me to send you the proper recipe :— 

“Take two quarts of water, boil it with a small teaspoonful of 
salt. Add very gradually from 1}lb. to 1{lb. of cornmeal, stirring 
constantly to prevent lumps. When thoroughly mixed remove to 
back of the range and cook for nearly an hour; then pour into 
a pan and put away until next day. On the next day cut in 
slices and fry in boiling lard. Use the medium cornmeal (maize 
meal), not the very fine or coarse.” 

The slices (three-quarters of an inch thick) should be fried in 
@ pan over a quick fire with the minimum of lard. If they turn 
black in spots from contact with the metal, the flavour will be 
all the better. They ehould be turned over several times with a 
broad knife, until a hard crust is formed on both sides, while 
the centre remains mealy. Serve hot and eat with treacle or 
honey. While in Ameriaa cornmeal mush is a breakfast dish, it 
is no less palatable as a sweet after luncheon or supper. Boys 
are especially fond of it, and they would welcome its addition to 
the bill-of-fare of the Preparatory School.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Langton, Denton Road, Eastbourne. Evetyn Siva. 





INCOME TAX. 

{To tne Epiror or tas “ Srecrator.’’] 
Si,—While your remarks on future taxation are to the point, 
don’t you think that some concession on future Income Tax 
should be made to individuals whose sons, still dependent on 
them, have cut their careers and gone to the Army? Let me 
illustrate. My friend A had three boys of military age, one at 
the ’Varsity, one in a Law office, one in a bank. The ’Varsity 
boy, being in the O.T.C., got a commission, the other two joined 
as privates. My friend B had two sons, one with him in the 
warehouse, the other an apprentice motor engineer. Both joined 
As privates. Or take the case of C. His elder boy was in tho 
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’Varsity O.T.C., got a commission, and after a year’s home train- 
ing has been out—at first East and latterly in France—for more 
than a year and a half. The other boys—sons of A and B—ars 
in like case, and all have been in the fighting. Then C’s younger 
boy, not yet seventeen, sat his medical preliminary examination, 
and went off at once to work as a hospital orderly. When the 
war is over these youths must again be dependent on their 
Feople, who meantime are spending money in the way of extras 
sent by post—quite voluntarily, of course; still, the outlay is 
there. The boys went willingly and at once. They have little or 
nothing to fall back on in the way of funds—for a “sub.’s” or @ 
private’s pay is barely sufficient to maintain them in their 
respective positions—and certainly an abatement for at least the 
pericd of apprenticeship or College course should be allowed to 
their pecple when and if increased Income Tag is levied. Many 
a household has not been touched at all by the war—possibly 
because the children are young, possibly because they are 
all girls—many a family did nothing till compelled to, and it 
seems unreasonable and unjust to tax all incomes alike when the 
circumstances are so different. Perhaps you object to putting a 
premium on patriotic service, and with wealth of ability and 
argument will demolish this idea of mine; yet the point raised 
is a matter of importance, a matter of grave concern to many 
who are to be affected.—I am, Sir, &., D. M. K. 





THE DOG TAX. 
[To tas Eprror or tHe “ Specriror.’’] 
Siz,—In your article entitled “Why Net More Taxes?” you 
observe that the Dog Tax of 7s. 6d. would be much more lucrative 
if it were properly enforced in Ireland. Unfortunately, the Dog 
Tax in Ireland is only half-a-crown. It might easily be doubled 
without causing a serious gricvance to any one. Some people 
keep worthless dogs who cannot afford to keep them, and these 
dogs often attack and worry sheep. I believe that a 5s, tax on 
dogs would be welcomed by many people in Ireland. The present 
tax is, however, pretty well enforced by the police. I could wish 
that the 10s. tax on gun licences and the three-guinea tax on 
game licences were as well enforced.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Townley Hall, Drogheda. B. R. Batrovr, J.P., D.L. 





OUR FLYING MEN. 
[To tas Epitorn or rue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ M.” in the Spectator of April 28th 

asks: “Is there no prayer or hymn set apart for the flying men? 

- - » Many people seem hardly to think of their magnificent 

deeds and the eervices they render, but if they were remembered 

and prayed for publicly it might bring home a realization of 
their dangerous work and splendid sacrifices.” I know of twe 
such hymns, which you will perhaps allow me to bring to your 
notice. The first is taken from the Acroplane of August 22nd, 
1912. I quote the first two verses :— 
“ A Hyun ror Trose woo Fry, 
Lord of the last eternity, 
Thou by Whose breath the worlds suspire, 
Who rul’st the elemental three, 
The air, the water, and the fire, 
O keep within Thy gracious care 
Thy servants flying in the air. 
God of the wind, by Thy dread laws 
Preserve their path, that in their wise 
They, traversing the airy floors, 
May give Thee glory in the skies. 
O keep within Thy gracious care 
Thy servants flying in the air. T. &.” 

This was sung at the funeral of my son, Captain C. R. W. 

Allen, of the R.F.C., formerly cf the Welch Regiment, who was 

killed while flying near Upavon on Salisbury Plain on March Lith, 

1914. 

The words of the second hymn were written by Miss Hamilten, 
sister of Captain Patrick Hamilton, R.F.C., my son’s friend amd 
brother-cflicer, who met his death in the same way :— 

*“*A Hy ror tHe AVIATORS. 
(* He ehall defend thee under His wings.’) 
Almighty Father, Who canst still 
The raging of the storm at will, 
And guardest all on land and sea, 
And where Thou art, no harm can be, 
O Ged, extend Thy saving care 
To those in peril in the air. 
Direct with Thine all-seeing eye, : 
Watch each dread journey through the sky; 
Though tempest tossed guide with Thy hand; 
Bring each brave pilot safe to land 
O God, extend Thy saving care 
To those in peril in the air.” 

This was sung at Captain Hamilton’s funeral.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Woodchester, Stroud. Crement F. R. Autsn. 
[We are unable to print al! the letters on this subject we hava 

received from various correspondents, one of whom calls attention 

to the Collect “for such as are called to tasks of special peril 
in the air or beneath the sea,” included in Part III. of the 
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“ Supplementary Forms of Prayer for Use in Time of War.” It 
is also pointed out that in the “‘ bidding” before the prayer in 
the Ante-Communion Service for “all sorts and conditions of 
men ” and in the Litany it is a common practice in many churches 
to interpolate sentences including “ our soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men.”—Eb. Spcctator.] 





SWINBURNE AND MUSIC. 
{To tHe Epiron or tas ‘“ Specraror.’’] 

&ir,—There is a single point in the full and valuable notice which 
you have given to The Life of Swinburne that demands a word of 
explanation, if you will be so kind as to grant me leave to supply 
it. On the score of some words of enthusiasm expressed to his 
eldest sister, herself a musician, you have, very naturally, con- 
ceived that the general opinion is wrong, and that Swinburne 
loved and understood music. But this was not the case. He was 
remarkably devoid of “ear ”—that is to say, he lacked all 
capacity to appreciate and distinguish musical compositions by 
hearing them. Such expressions of stimulus from music a3 may 
be tound in his family letters are the result of imaginative 
sympathy. Incapable of willingly deceiving, Swinburne was yet 
singularly liable to self-deception. It has been my duty to read 
several hundreds of his letters, addressed to a great variety of 
persons, and the discrepancies of superficial character in them are 
emazing. With regard to music, if told the nature of the piece and 
the history of the composer, he could genuinely believe himself to 
enjoy—and in a non-musical sense he did enjoy—a brief perform. 
ance. But a deaf man could have done almost as much.—I am, 
Bir, &e., Epuvuxpo Gosss. 





SWINBURNE’S ANCESTRY. 
[To tae Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Srr,—In the notice of Swinburne’s Life by Edmund Gosse, C.B. 
(April 21st), I think there is a slight inaccuracy—‘ Though the 
first scholar or poet who had arisen in the families of his father 
or his mother,” &c., &c. Algernon Swinburne and my late husband 
Paul were first-cousins, and their great-uncle Henry of Ham- 
sterley, Co. Durham, is mentioned by Barker as follows: ‘‘ Henry 
eof Hamsterley, Co. Durham, born at Bristol, 19 July, 1743. Author 
of some very able and popular travels—viz., Travels through Spain 
in 1775 and 1776 and Travels in the Two Sicilices, now standard 
works.” I possess these books, and though out of date they are 
still interesting. I have also a book of fine engravings of Spain 
by the same H. Swinburne.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Everyn C. SwInsurne. 
idon Villa, 33 George Street, Ryde, I.W. 





THE HOUSE OF LYME. 
{To tHe Eprror or tue “ Spectator.’’) 

S1r,—The reviewer of Lady Newton's House of Lyme in your issue 
of the 2ist ult. states that “ there are still a few phrases which 
may be said to be common to the ‘territorial’ classes and the 
‘lower’ classes, but not to exist in between.” This is very 
tantalizing to those of your readers—and they must be many— 
who are interested in a subject so fascinating as the history 
of language, and who would doubtless be as grateful for instances 
ag J. F. L. 

(The old-fashioned collocation of words “he didn’t use to do” 
euch-and-such a thing may be found in the speech of Dukes and 
agricultural labourers, but has a very small vogue among the 
professional classes. Of course, all classes overlap to some 
extent, and it is impossible to make hard-and-fast definitions. 
But with this reservation it may be said that another word 
sthared by the “ lower ” classes and the classes with old territorial 
associations is the word “ain’t.” ‘My word!” is an expletive 
¢ommon to squires and their stablemen, but not so commonly 
used among the elegants of our Intelligentsia. There must be 
many others, but those above will serve as examples.—Ep. 
Spectator.]} 





SUMMER KNITTING. 

(To tae Eprron or rue “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—In answer to countless letters on the question of what 
comforts to make for the men during the summer, can you find 
me room to state, on behalf of Sir Edward Ward, Director- 
General of Voluntary Organizations, that last year we over- 
estimated the interval between the last cold night of spring and 
the first chills of autumn, and that a vast store of sweaters, 
mufflers, helmets, mittens, and socks will be wanted by August 
Ist? These should be sent, when the time draws near, either to 
the D.G.V.0.’s Depot, 45 Horseferry Road, S.W. 1, or to mo as 
below. Easily knitted patterns of any of the above can be had 
free on application, but as the correspondence is necessarily 
heavy, a few stamps occasionally will be acceptable. On behalf 
of the men I have to thank your readers very gratefully for over 
thirty-eight thousand sweaters and thirty-four thousand supple- 
mentary comforts already sent me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Penorgs. 
8 King’s Bench Walk, Inner Temple, E.C. 4. 








CENTRAL BUREAU FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 
{To ras Eprton or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—That women of education and skill are needed in many 
occupations is known to us all, and the urgent demands of 
employers, together with the much higher salaries now offered, 
show that this need is increasing and is likely to increase stil] 
further when peace comes. These demands will not be met by 
women released from munition-making and other war work, 
because very few of these workers have had special preparation 
for the new and permanent openings which appear in greater 
numbers every week upon our records. However necessary it may 
be that the majority should at present devote themselves to war 
work, is it not equally important that at least somo of the more 
able and educated young women should prepare themselves fop 
the arts of peace? The interval which must elapse between the 
commencement of training and the fitness for earning, often ful] 
of difficulty, is being bridged by Loan Funds which have been 
specially established for this purpose, so that no capable and 
enterprising girl need be hindered by lack of means. New vistas 
are opening out in all directions, and many opportunities which 
have been eagerly waited for are now here, needing trained and 
enthusiastic workers to fill them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary G. Spencer, Secretary, 
6 and G Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





THE SERBIAN RELIEF FUND. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ** Srecrator.’’) 
Str,—May I again call your attention to the Exhibition of Serbian 
handicrafts which opened last Tuesday, May Ist, at 64 New Bond 
Street? The work shown there consists of valuable old Serbian 
work on loan, the Royal robes of the Empress Melitza, kindly 
lent by the Hon. Lady Whitehead, and other things. It is not 
generally known that Serbian designs and needlework received a 
great impetus from the marriage of the Serbian King Oorosh J. 
in 1250 with the French Princess Héléne de Courtenay, who was 
not only an expert embroideress herself, but who established 
schools in ker own castles of Skadar, Bar (Antivari), and 
Brgnani, where the daughters of poor nobility were taught 
religion, reading and writing, but especially needlework. After 
the great upheaval and the subjugation of Serbia by the Turks 
more than a century later, the love of the beautiful work sur- 
vived, borrowing sometimes through the ages eomewhat of the 
character of the Turkish and other needlecrafts, though it is 
still easy to trace the evolution of such well-known motifs as the 
Briar Rose, Fleur-de-Lis, the Vine Leaf, &ce. These workrooms 
were organized by Miss Evelyn Radford under the aegis of the 
Serbian Relief Fund.—I am, Sir, &c., Gertevps I’. Wipe. 
§ Cromwell Road, S.W. 





THE Y.M.C.A. IN AMERICA, 
{To rne Eprron or tHe “ Srrcrator.”’) 
Sir,—Your readers will perhaps be interested to know of 4 
practical step that has been taken in America out of sympathy 
with Britain and the cause she is so nobly defending. ‘Three 
weeks ago the International Y.M.C.A., having received permis- 
sion from your Government to place American representatives in 
British Army camps, cabled for twenty volunteers and money to 
support them The students of Princeton University decided to 
give all the men and all the money. Seventy-five of our under- 
graduates and resident graduates offered themselves, and from 
this number between twenty and thirty have been chosen. There 
are about fifteen hundred students in the University. They have 
already raised nearly $15,000 to pay the expenses of those who are 
to go on this mission of Christian mercy and goodwill. In many 
cases a real sacrifice was involved. I have heard of one youth, for 
example, who sold all his furniture, except his bed and table, in 
order to give his quota. It may surprise some of your readers to 
learn that there are still, in over-rich America, students of this 
kind, 
“ Trained up through piety and zeal to prize 
Spare diet, patient labour, and plain weeds.” 
Several Professors expect to accompany the band of workers. All 
will endeavour to be of as much use as possible in entertaining, 
teaching, and helping in every way the British soldiers.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Georcs McLean Harper. 
Princeton, New Jersey, March 19th. 








POETRY. 


AN AMERICAN COLLEGE TO AN ENGLISH UNIVERSITY, 


Oxrorp, when I remembered thou hadst been 
Two years engaged in this most holy war, 

My heart with bitterness and shame was sore, 
Because as yet I had not felt the keen 

Sweet pain of sacrifice that others bore. 

Now when I know that 1 perforce must share 
That sacrifice, it seems like death to say: 

“Let it be so! What others bore, I bear. 

Let them go forth. I would not have them stay.” 
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They are so young—those men—and Life should hold 
So much for them of work and love and mirth. 
Yet God forbid that we should be less bold, 
Less strong than you to save a blood-stained earth. 
What though our hearts are broken by the toll? 
Their death shall save alive the Nation’s soul. 
M. B. 8. 








ART. 


—_>—_—— 
THE ACADEMY. 


Ir is of course much too soon to expect to see anf radical change 
in English art yet. Nevertheless there are signs that even at the 
Academy the sleeper is disturbed by dreams, To take one example— 
there is a visible change taking place in methods of representation. 
The tyranny of over-modelled forms, realistic retirement of planes, 
and photographic light and shade no longer has complete control. 
Evidence is seen that a different convention, learnt from primitive 
art, is asserting itself alongside of the materialistic art of the 
immediate past. ‘Two pictures which bring these different styles 
into violent contrast may be scen in the same room, Mr. D. W. 
Hawksley’s Johanna (No. 339) and Mr. Llewellyn’s presentation 
portrait (No. 171). The former is as flat as Japanese print, the 
latter as rounded as a touched-up photograph. By its clearly 
stated design, from which the superfluous has been eliminated, the 
one makes the lasting impression of a work of art, the other is but 
the transient image in a looking-glass. A very fine example of a 
portrait touched with an austerity of style is Mr. Sims’s The 
Embroideress (No. 67). It is a picture which will repel many 
people from the rather unnecessary stiffness of the pose, the profile 
head with the full-face body. But once get over the effect of this 
and the work will be felt to be one of the most impressive pictures 
in the Exhibition: impressive not only for its subtle drawing and 
design, but for its beautiful colour, and above all for the mastery 
of the execution, which is so complete that there is no trace of 
cleverness or virtuosity. Three portraits by Mr. Charles Shannon 
are also notable for their restraint, and consequent power of 
asserting themselves with the quiet dignity unfamiliar in the 
ordinary Academy portrait. Dr. John Westlake (No. 36), Mr. 
Charles Ricketts (No. 62), and Mr. F. H. Neville (No. 66) are 
works which show how it is possible to attain a high degree of 
characterization without that violence of style to which we have 
become accustomed in late years. Of the brilliant and arresting 
type of painting are the portraits by Mr. Orpen. There is no 
concealing the art here. It shouts at us as loud as possible, and a 
very fine strong voice it is too, and of its kind it is difficult to 
imagine the thing better done. Mr. Winston Churchill (No. 160) is 
exactly as we should expect to see him look, energetic, overflowing, 
and a little disappointed; Lord Bryce (No. 286) is intensely alive, 
and it is impossible to pass the frame from which he looks, so 
compelling is the power of the artist. For Lady Bonham Carter 
(No. 29) a peculiar effect of lighting has been chosen which we 
somehow feel to be strangely appropriate to the characterization 
of the portrait, while Colonel Elkington (No. 238) radiates vitality 
from his chair. The series is an extraordinary tour de force of 
self-assertive strength. There is only one complaint to make, the 
complaint which Queen Victoria made of Mr. Gladstone—that he 
treated her like a public meeting. We-feel the same grievance, so 
anxiously do Mr. Orpen, and his sitters, strive in making their 
eppeal for our notice. 

Mr. Lavery has a lot to learn when he enters the region of 
ideal art. 
must be pronounced a monumental failure. The painter has yet 
to discover that to dress up a model and then make a realistic 
portrait of the result is not all that is needed. In the present 
instance the shepherd in the left division of the triptych only 
results in being an exact likeness of a secondary figure in a modern 
performance of a mystery play, bare legs and all. In a portrait 
in another room (No. 122) Mr. Lavery has used the same drapery 
as in the Madonna’s dress, and in this second picture it comes to 
its own. Mr. Lavery is more at home when he paints elaborately 
clothed ladies than he is with Madonnas. 

Besides the numbers of portraits of soldiers, there are of course 
many pictures dealing with the war. It is natural that it should 
be so. At the same time, it is doubtful whether any result worth 
having has yet been attained. These pictures divide themselves 
into three classes. First, there is the realistic, such as scenes 
in trenches and dug-outs, and also of attacks. These pictures com- 
pete with the cinema and fail ignominiously. In another class are 
the allegorical representations of ideas, as in No. 180. None of 
these rises to the level demanded by the greatness of the occasion. 
Then there are the pictures with a religious sentiment, in 
which a vision is usually the theme. Examples of this are 
to be found in Nos. 141, 708, and 741. The difficulty here is that 
the artist tries to imagine a supernatural appearance in a real 
place and to represent the scene realistically. If distinctly 
religious ideas are to be represented, perhaps Mr. Sims in No. 57 
has chosen the best way when he makes his Crucifixion purely 
symbolic. It is the soldier in hospital uniform who is crucified, 
while his family are grouped round the symbolic cross. 

There has been no space left to speak of the many good 


Indeed, his very large Madonna of the Lakes (No. 84) | 





landscapes here, but it would be unjust to pass in silence Mr. 
Hughes-Stanton’s snow picture (No. 369) and also Mr. Bertram 
Priestman’s works, all of which are really fine, but No. 183 








especially, H. S. 
BOOKS. 
—_ es 
PRESIDENT WILSON.* 
PRESIDENT Witson has long puzzled most English people. They 


wanted to know what he really thought about the war, and were 
by turns perplexed and annoyed at his reticence. Probably the 
ancient Egyptians used covertly to throw stones at the Sphinx 
when the oracle remained exasperatingly silent in time of war or 
famine; and many unkind things were said here about the modern 
Sphinx of Washington at moments when the stress of our great 
struggle became almost intolerable. This impatience was natural 
enough in the circumstances, but it could have been tempered by 
reason. If his English critics had known more about President 
Wilson, they would have been more content to await his decision. 
If they had realized that his whole political career had proved 
him to be a strong man, firm of will, patient in face of obstacles 
but resolute in overcoming them, the doubters would have been 
less ready to despair of the President. The oracle has now spoken, 
the doubts are resolved, and all Englishmen are ready enough to 
agree that America has had no such President since Lincoln. But 
it is more important than ever that we should try to understand 
Mr. Wilson, now that he has brought the United States to the 
second great crisis in its history, and will guide its affairs for the 
next four years. Mr. Wilson Harris’s unpretentious record of his 
life and work is timely and valuable. 

If there be anything in heredity, the fact that James Wilson and 
the Rev. Thomas Woodrow, Mr. Wilson’s grandfathers, went from 
Ulster and from Scotland to America early in the last century is 
worthy of note. The Ulstermen and the Scots are stubborn folk. 
Mr. Wilson's father was a Presbyterian minister, who held a charge 
at Staunton, Virginia—where his son, Thomas Woodrow Wilson, 
was born in December, 1856—and who afterwards lived in Georgia 
and South Carolina. The future President, after attending country 
schools, went up to Princeton in 1875, and graduated—last but 
one in the honours list—in 1879. He returned to Virginia to study 
law, and then for a year tried to find clients in Augusta, Georgia. 
As the clients did not appear, he began to teach and to write, with 
such success that in 1890 he was appointed Professor of Jurispru- 
dence and Politics at his old University of Princeton. Twelve 
years later he became its President, and at once showed that he was 
no ordinary man. In those days Princeton was rather like the 
unreformed Oxford of long ago. Wealthy young men went there 
to have a good time. They lived in expensive clubs; they did as 
much or as little work as they pleased. The Princeton man, it 
has been said, was apt to devote the time he could spare from the 
neglect of his studies to his social advancement. As a place of 
education, Princeton was far behind the times, but its social tradition 
was vigorous and well supported by former graduates who had gone 
out into the world and made money which they showered on their 
University. Mr. Wilson, as an old student and Professor, was 
doubtless expected to continue the tradition. Instead of that, he 
started a revolution as soon as he became President. He insisted 
that the Princeton men should work, he restricted their liberty to 
choose their subjects, he gave them better teaching under what is 
called there the “ preceptorial’’ system. These reforms wero 
effected with no great difficulty, though Princeton men grumbled. 
But Mr. Wilson went on to attack their clubs, and to propose that 
the students, whether rich or poor, should live in common, as at 
Oxford or Cambridge. The trustees at first agreed, but, threatened 
by irate supporters with the loss of subscriptions, they changed 
their minds. The President had failed in his purpose, but he had 
won a great reputation outside Princeton for his advocacy of demo- 
cratic principles. He resigned his post in 1910 and accepted 
nomination as Democratic candidate for the Governorship of New 
Jersey, the State in which Princeton is situated. 

His entrance into politics was the direct consequence of his 
display of courage and character as a University reformer. The 
New Jersey Democrats had been out of office for fourteen years. 
They saw no chance of winning an election unless they could find a 
really good candidate who was not identified in the public mind 
with their disreputable party machine. Mr. Wilson was just the 
man for them. He announced that he was opposed to the “ boss ”’ 
system, and that he stood for reform in administration, the control 
of corporations, and the purifying of elections. Many independent 
voters took him at his word, and he was returned after a short 
campaign by a majority of nearly fifty thousand. The Democratio 
‘* boss,’’ James Smith, had agreed not to stand as the party candidate 
for the Senate, in view of Mr. Wilson's disapproval. But when the 
Governor had been elected, Mr. Smith thought that he might, 
after all, take the Senatorship which rewards the successful “ boss.” 
Tho Governor objected and held a series of meetings in the towns 

* President Wilson : his Problems and his Policy. By H. Wilson Harris. London: 
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of the State, at which he denounced Mr. Smith for trying to thwart 
the will of the Democratic voters, who in their primary elections 
had chosen another candidate. The result was an overwhelming 
defeat for the “boss” and his machine. The Governor then 
began to work out his reform programme, and by his direct personal 
appeals to the better members of both parties in the Legislature he 
put an end to much of tho eorruption for which New Jersey used 
to be notorious. ‘ The moment the forces in Now Jersey that had 
resisted reform,” he said later, “‘ realized that the people were 
backing new mon who meant what they had said, they realized that 
they dare not resist them.” Mr. Wilson held office for only two 
years, but his earnestness, his independence, and his habit of dealing 
frankly with the people and trying to carry out their wishes made a 
tremendous impression on Democrats throughout America. Early 
in 1911 he was mentioned as a probable candidate for the Presidency, 
and his farne steadily grow. At the party Convention of 1912 he 
was nominated by New Jersey, and was adopted with the help of 
Mr. Bryan after a strenuous contest with the Speaker, Mr. Champ 
Clark. ‘To an Englishman it seems almost incredible that a middle- 
agod politician of only two years’ experience should be chosen as 
party candidate for the supreme office. But the Democrats were 
justified in their choice. As Mr. Roosevelt and his Progressives 
had split up the Republican Party, Mr. Wilson won an easy victory 
with six million votes against Mr. Roosevelt's four million and Mr. 
'Teft’s three million. Within three years the President of Princeton 
University had become President of the United States. 

Since Mr. Wilson took office in March, 1913, he has been a con- 
stant object of intcrest to Europe, first in regard to Mexico, and 
thon in connexion with the war. But his methods cannot be 
fully understood unless ore studies his domestic policy, and the 
great merit of this book is that it provides an intelligent summary 
of the measures which Mr. Wilson has caused Congress to adopt. 
He defied the conventions at the very start by making his Inaugural 
peech to the two Houses, instead of sending them a written Message, 
a3 every President had done since the days of Jefferson. He calied 
upon Congress to reform the tariff, abolishing “ everything that 
bears even the semblance of privilego or of any kind of artificial 
advantage’; and when the manufacturing interests in the Senate 
tried to amend the scheme for the benefit of this or that industry, 
ho intervened with so sharp a public protest that the Tariff Bill 
was passod almust unaltered. Next, he asked Congress to put the 
currency on @ sound basis by setting up Federal Reserve Banks 
with a central Board, and, despite the opposition of the bankers 
and of many cautious politicians, he again had his way. He went 
on to doal with the Trusts, whose powers had increased to an alarm 
ing extent through the system of “ interlocking directorships,”’ 50 
that, for example, the directors of the Steel Trust controlled more 
than helf the railways in America, and one great financial house 
held thirty important directorships in railway, telegraph, and 
industrial companies. The establishment of a Federal Trade 
Commission to inquire into the Trusts and control their operations 
was the main outcome of the President's proposals. The Trusts 
found it useless to fight a President who laid his programme before 
the nation, and asked the electors to make it clear to the Senators 
and Representatives that they approved of Mr. Wilson's schemes. 
Bofore and during the war he has also secured several important 
measures dealing with Labour. By direct personal intervention 
lie induced Congress to exempt Trade Unions from the veto on 
“combinations in restraint of trade,”’ so that a strike could not 
be stopped by a mere injunction of the Courts; and he also 
obtained an Act severely restricting child labour, which had for 
too long been a disgrace to industrial America. Last summer, 
when he had to face the threat of a national railway strike for an 
eight-hour day, he caused Congress to pass in three days an emer- 
goncy measuro granting the strikers’ demands, but providing that 
in case of need the railways should be put under military control. 
Whatevor the merits of the case may have been, the President's 
prompt and vigorous action showed that he has tho capacity for 
loadorship in a crisis. It is not surprising that with such a domestic 
record Mr. Wilson should have been re-elected last November, with 
a triumphant majority of haJf-a-million votes, though New England 
and the Middle West were against him. The nine million votes 
cast for Mr. Wilson attested the confidence which he inspires in 
the average American elector, and gave him full authority to 
continue his work. 

We cannot discuss hore Mr. Wilson’s Mexican policy—governed 
always by his desire to cultivate good relations with Latin America 
as a whole—or his attitude towards the war. The author summar- 
izes the story very well, and ends at tho severance of relations with 
Germany on February 2nd. He also gives in an appendix Mr. 
Wilson's second Inaugural Speech, which, as all now see, pointed 
unmistakably to the imminent war. We have laid stress on the 
President's firm and capable administration of domestic affairs, 
and on his evident skill in interpreting the trend of opinion through- 
out the United States, because the facts show that he is an ally 
whom we can trust. When he was neutral, he maintained a rigorous 
neutrality, regardless of criticism. Now that he has come into the 
war, he will persevere in it to the end. The American poople 


stands behiad Mr. Wilson, and will follow him unqvestioningly, ag 
it has followed none since Washington. With the help of America 
under such a President, we can feel perfectly secure as to the issue 
of the war, though the end is not in sight. 





ESSAYS IN ORTHODOXY.* 

Ir is an encouraging sign of the times that so much interest should be 
taken by the younger clergy in theology. No doubt there are many 
who are very insufficiently equipped in theological learning, and the 
writer of the book before us has some trenchant passages in his Epilogue 
on the unsatisfactory state of tho teaching in so-called Theologica} 
Colleges; but this book and the many similar treatises which ars 
constantly appearing show that a leaven is at work, and that the 
accredited teachers of religion are beginning to put their theological 
ideas in order. Mr. Quick comes forward as a champion on the orthodox 
side; not so truculent indeed or so witty as Mr. Knox, whom he 
characterizes as “ ultra-orthodox,” but with the samo disposition to 
attack Modernism in all its forms, and especially to find fault with thoss 
Christian apologists who claim that certain Articles of the Creed must 
be “restated ” in the light of modern knowledge. What is required, says 
Mr. Quick, is not ‘‘ restatement but explanation.” But if Mr. Quick 
finds Mr. Knox “ ultra-orthodox,” this can only be because there are 
doctrines of the Creed which he, orthodox as he is, feels the necossity 
of restating; while Mr. Knox is content with everything as it is. We 
find an example of such a doctrine in the Athanasian Creed. Mr. Quick, 
being a metaphysician, recognizes that the doctrine of the Trinity as 
there expressed “ is clothed in the philosophic technicalities of a bygone 
age.” How then does he propose to meet tho difficulty? By an 
appeal for “restatement” ? By no means. Ho lays it down that 
the purpose of the dogma being to exclude error and not to express the 
whole truth of the mystery, the acceptance of the dogma does not 
preclude “ever fresh and different interpretations of the truth which 
it protects.” By this method of dealing with dogmas, an orthodox 
metaphysician can find no difficulties anywhere, and so “ restatement ” 
can never be necessary. Wo do not grudge Mr. Quick his frocdom; 
but we think he ought to remember how different is the case of the 
historical critic ; for it is the historical critics from whom most of the 
proposals for “restatement” have come, because they have found 
cause to question some of the historical statements in the Apostles’ 
Creed. To tho historian an alleged occurrence must be cither a fact 
or not; but no such aliernative troubles the metaphysician ; and so 
Mr. Quick thinks it not indecorous to refer to historical critics as “ sclf- 
accredited specialists in sincerity.” We dislike Mr. Quick's excursions 
into polemics, because he shows no understanding of the position against 
which he protests; and they are besides altogether foreign to the 
purpose of his treatise, which deals not with the historical statements of 
the Creed but with its metaphysical doctrines. Having made that 
criticism, which amounts to saying that the author is still a very 
young man and apt to uso his teeth, as Plato said young people will, 
we wish to express the opinion that the main task which he sot himeclf has 
been on the wholo very successfully carried out. His explanations 
of most of the doctrines discussed are certainly helpful ; he has especially 
a very useful gift of illustration by analogy, of which we may quote 
an instance or two. For example, in illustration of God’s work as 
Creator he puts forward man's recognized power of creating charactor 
by influence :— 

“If we ask within our human world what is the most effective force 

in the creation of our souls, I suppose we should be bound to reply 
that it is the influence, and above all the love, of our fellow-men. It is 
a bare matter of fact that it is the love of parent, teacher, and friend, 
which really makes the true character of a man, and enables him to 
become his true and perfect self, in so far as he succecds at all in reaching 
his ideal. . . . In every moment of our mutual converso we are in 
very true senso creating each other. If, then, we are to think of God 
as the Creator of souls, we must naturally think of Him also as their 
Lover. The creative love of men, whereby in the socicty of earth wo 
make and determine each other, finds its source and its fulfilment in 
the Love of God, the ever-present environment of each of us, which 
makes and determines the development of all.” 
Take again the problem of the self-limitation of knowledge and power 
in the incarnate Word of God. This Mr. Quick illustrates by the “self- 
limitation of sympathy ” necessary in any one who wishes to teach 
child the clements of a subject in which he is an expert :— 

“He must in some sense take on him tho nature of the child. He 
must put out of his mind the problems with which he has been grappling 
for his forthcoming book ; he must forget the phraseology of his classic 
article in the latest technical encyclopedia. Ho must put himself 
back at the beginning of the subject, that he may guide asta beginner 
along the first stages of his journey. And yet the one thing he must 
not do is to forget the way. His own more recondite knowledge wil! 
not occupy his attention, yet it will reveal itself surely and clearly in 
the certainty with which he surmounts the initial obstacles and avoids 
the first easy by-paths which lead to nothing. Tho exposition of a 
teacher less expert could not bo at once so simple and so trac to the 
deepest principles of the subject. May we not in all reverence apply 
this analogy to the incarnate consciousness of our Lord? In a true 
senso He emptied Himself . . . yet in Bethlehem and on Calvary 
and at every part in His earthly ministry the Divine Power and Wisdom 
act and are glorified through the very limitations which the Divine 
Sympathy has imposed.” 

Further, the chapters upon *‘ The Holy Spirit as Witness and Sanctifior ” 
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contain not & little good counsel upon practical problems of belief and 
conduct ; and they are written with a freshness that makes their perusal 
a pleasure. In his discussion of some Articles of the Creed Mr. Quic'x 
is, we think, less successful. It is not given to many theologians to say 
an illuminating word on the Atonement ; and we regret to find that some 
of the ideas which Mr. Quick defends as orthodox are such as have been 
definitely rejected by the more enlightened minds and consciences of 
Christian people to-day ; for example, the idca that the death of Christ 
was the God-inflicted penalty for human sin. It should be sufficient 
to say that this idea receives no countenance from our Lord’s own 
teaching, either in the Parable of the Vineyard, or in His reference to the 
great fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. “ Offering for sin” and “ penalty for 
sin” are different ideas which should not be confused. Again, in the 
discussion about the Last Judgment we note the absence of any reference 
to the current teaching of the Jewish Apocalypses, which is a serious 
omission. Clearly in discussing this topic the way must be prepared 
for the theologian by the despised historica! critic, whose task it should 
be to determine what elements in the Gospel tradition belong not to 
Christ’s own teaching but to the background of the Gospels. Once 
more, we must express surprise at Mr. Quick’s doctrine that pain and 
death are the result of sin. In one place he makes the interesting 
suggestion that St. Paul’s belief that the majority of his converts would 
not die before the Advent “ enabled him to grasp more firmly the central 
truth, that physical death is only an outward symbol of the great fact 
that through self-sacrifice alone can the human personality enter upon 
life eternal.” That is undoubtedly a point worth making. But a 
few pages previously, when writing of the entry of death into the 
world before the creation of man, he speaks of it as an evil “‘ which seems 
to be the result as well as the foreshadowing of sin.” It may still be 
considered orthodox to declare that all death is the result of sin, but 
in view of our new knowledge that death was in the world before man, 
that doctrine would seem to require, if not “ restatement,” at least a 
more careful “ explanation ” than Mr. Quick gives it in this remarkablo 
obiter dictum. 





SIR GEORGE REID'S REMINISCENCES.* 


As one reads Sir George Reid’s agreeable if rather slight reminis- 
cences one cannot help reflecting how much Australia owes to 
Scotland. The Scots are a race of pioneers. Among no other people 
does family affection reconcile itself to send forth its fledglings at so 
early an age to shift for themselves, wring a living from intractable 
lands, or learn to possess their souls in silence on lonely sheep- 
walks. Scottish youth scems to say :— 
“‘For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march, my darlings, wo must bear the brunt of danger, 
We, the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us depend, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers!” 

Throughout Sir George Reid’s pages Scottish names continually 
occur, and it is to be remembered that for the most part he writes of 
his countrymen who have distinguished themselves. Himself a 
son of the manse, he was taken to Australia as a child when his 
father emigrated for his health. In 1852 the family landed in 
Australia after the customarily long voyage in a sailing ship. Sir 
George Reid had but little schooling in the new country and entered 
an office at the early age of thirteen. Although we heartily agreo 
with all that he says about the need of more highly organized educa- 
tion in Britain, we have to recognize that his own career is not an 
impressive argument to the point. If every man had the power to 
educate himself as he went along as Sir George Reid has done, we 
could leave systeins of education to look after themselves. One of 
the principal means of his self-education was speaking at debating 
societies. He began this when he was fifteen years old, and 
what he says about debating societies in genoral is just and true. 
They bring out shy youth, expose the arrogant to wholesome 
snubbings, and draw the members intS contact with many subjects, 
But the time comes when the maturing man must take leave of 
these things, for if he continue it is as though he wishes to live on 
savouries instead of on bread. The debating society tends to 
encourage hair-splitting and rhetoric, witticisms and delusive 
epigram, rather than tho sound material of information, Any one 
who has returned in later years to the Unions of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge may have found that the dream had departed and the glory 
flown. What he once admired he has come to mistrust. Sir George 
Reid, though grateful to his Australian debating societies, refers to 
them as emphatically not a model for the man of affairs. 

It was always his intention to be called to the Bar, but he delayed 
80 long in passing his preliminary that a would-be patron—a high 
legal luminary—informed him at last that he would probably be at 
the Bar of Heaven before he presented himself at the Australian Bar, 
He actually held public office before he passed his preliminary, and 
then suffered agonies of dread at the prospect of the possible humilia- 
tion of being ploughed. Both as Secretary of the Crown Law 
Offices and as an Australian statesman he had much to do with the 
reform of the Land Laws in New South Wales. He describes the 
Land Laws, which encouraged indiscriminate settlement, as the 
worst in the world, and it was long before they were reduced to 
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system. It is particularly interesting to read his opinion that 
these laws were the primary origin of bushranging. After entering 
politics Sir George Reid's advance was rapid. He built up a largo 
practice at the Bar and rushed to the top of the political ladder 
simultaneously. He neatly retorts on those who gibe at lawyer-poli- 
ticians that the man whose sole occupation is politics is after all 
the real “ professional” politician. We cannot follow his career 
through the various stages by which he became Premier of New 
South Wales (and the chief champion of Free Trade in Australia 
after Sir Henry Parkes), a protagonist of the Federation of Australia, 
Premier of the Commonwealth, High Commissioner of the Common- 
wealth in Britain, and ultimately an independent Imperialist 
member of the British House of Commons. His humour always 
made him one of the most popular characters in Australia, and he 
refers more than once to the value of humour for the politicia:, 
We wish that Sir George had recounted the numerous occasions 
on which he was by no means at a loss for a retort. Some of his 
“back answers ” are still famous in Australia, Another point on 
which he insists as of value in the equipment of the politician is 
the power to apologize handsomely. We quite agree. Every one 
likes the courage of the man who apologizes frankly, yet how few 
men can conquer their pride at the right moment! On the altar of 
pride they lay all hope of advancement in the estimation of 
their fellows. They maintain a futile air of infallibility, and lose 
their dignity in trying to save it. In Australia the opportunities for 
apology are more numerous than here, as debate runs faster and 
more furious and is more charged with personalities. Sir George 
Reid’s impressions of the House of Commons, after his Australian 
experiences, are interesting :— 


“‘ After thirty years of membership, and twenty of leadership, 
in Australia, I suppose I ought to have felt quite at home in the 
House of Commons from the first. But indeed I did not. I felt 
much more at home in the Strangers’ Gallery! The fact is, although 
the forms are very much the same, the difference in the business 
is almost complete, and so is the difference in the ways of the House 
of Commons, and so again is the difference between the styles of 
speaking that ‘take.’ I was in that most trying of positions—an 
old hand in a new world. There are almost as many differences 
in the precincts of the House as I found in the House itself. I am 
bound to say that most of the differences were, as might fairly be 
expected, to the advantage of the Mother of Parliaments. I never 
saw the power of the Chair or its efficiency more in evidence, The 
House enjoys Mr. Speaker’s sarcastic or humorous touches, which 
seldom miscarry and never detract from his authority, as they 
might easily do if he were a less skilful occupant of the Chair. 
Of course, this War has put the House on its best behaviour. Party 
strife, and all those unlovely things that come out of it, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. The speeches, as a rule, do not strike 
one’s ears forcibly at first. In an Australian Parliament there is 
more eloquence—of sorts—far more physical emphasis and repeti- 
tion. Personalities and points of order are not frequent in the 
House of Commons. They do not form part of the stock in trade 
of any member so far as I have observed. The style of speaking 
which catches the ear of the House of Commons is that which 
suggests information worth having, carefully arranged, tersely 
expressed, and reasonings that do not soar too high or swerve 
too much. But, as everybody knows, there have been occasions of 
great heat which made the House just as excitable and disorderly 
as the younger Parliaments. When one remembers the largo 
number in England who can afford the best training for public life 
from youth upwards, and the numerous chances which the municipal 
systems of Great Britain offer to talent short of cash, one’s pride 
in the achievements of the Parliaments beyond the seas is more than 
ever justified.” 

Another thing that strikes us in these reminiscences is that the 
democrat of the Dominions is quite detached in his sentiments from 
our home politics, He by no means accepts the calm assumption of 
British Radicals or Socialists that they are the true democrats, 
and that by their standards professing democrats must be judged. 
In the Dominions there is more genuine trust of the people than 
here, and it is perfectly well understood that the people as a whole 
are for defending themselves stoutly against outside aggression, 
Sir George Reid was an intense admirer of Gladstone, but nothing 
could exceed his admiration of Disraeli when the latter sent a fleet 
into the Dardanelles in 1878. His account of his visit to Gladstone 
is touching :— 


‘* He was then 87 years old; but that grand old face and those 
piercing eyes were still suggestive of their former power. The conversa- 
tions were mainly general, but occasionally personal. His knowledge 
of Imperial affairs was obvious. The only remark he made about 
his own career was this : ‘ Sixty-one years ago I was Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies!’ I never will forget the thrill I felt when, in 
parting, he took me by the hand and said: ‘ May the Lord cause 
His face to shine on you and yours!’” 

Sir George Reid describes his meetings with the German Empcror 
and Lord Kitchener. Of the conversation with the Kaiser he 
writes :— 

“T ventured to say: ‘What a horrible thing it would be if 
the German bulldog and the British bulldog got their teeth into 
one another, allowing some inferior animal to climb over their 
mutilated remains ?’ The Emperor's hand flashed from beneath 
his military cloak, and he exclaimed, ‘ Never! Never!’ My im- 
pression then was that the Kaiser looked upon war between Germany 
and Britain as inconceivable. It has since occurred to me that 
His Majesty may have scouted the idea that the German bulldog 
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would, in the ovont suggested, reach the stage of ‘ mutilated 
remains.’ ” 


Of Lord Kitchener he says :— 


“Every time I ontered his room I lost every trace of tho bustle 

and pressure of the outside world. I never saw a single paper on 
any desk in his room. His manner was leisurely, as if he had not 
acare. If I did not know otherwise I could have believed that he 
was a country squire in London for an hour or two. When he spoke 
his words were few and distinct. Some thought him cold-hearted, 
and so he was when he was dealing with incompetents and offenders. 
His sonso of duty was supreme. Nor did he carry about with him 
those cheap coins of calculated civilities which help men of inferior 
morit. But his was a warm heart, ali the same. Hoe was the only 
man in England who used to greet me with, ‘ Hullo, old man!’ 
I used to feel that such a greeting meant that he thought me fit 
for my job!” 
As to the future of the Empiro Sir George is of course an optimist. 
He wisely tells us not to expect the arrival of an Imporial Parliament 
in a moment. Meanwhile he rules out both an Imperial Tariff and 
Vreo Trade within the Empire, and recommends a scheme of Prefer- 
ence and reciprocity. 





FICTION. 





A NEW AMERICAN SATIRIST.* 


Mx. Faeeman Titpen is declared in the publishers’ announcement 
on the wrapper to be the greatest living master of satire in America. 
‘This is a large and somewhat invidious proposition which tho pre- 
rent reviower is not prepared to uphold, or inclined to discuss beyond 
pointing out that it dismisses the claims of, amongst others, such 
writers as Mrs. Wharton and Mr. Stephen Leacock. But we are 
quite ready to admit that Mr. Freeman Tilden wields a mordant 
pen, and shows great ingenuity in the construction and working out 
of his plota. America is a country of extremes, and as an antidote 
to excessive complacency of the spread-eagle type his stories, no 
doubt, serve a useful purpose; but we are bound to say that the 
persistently pessimistic note which they strike becomes rather 
monotonous. The only instance in which he condescends to a 
happy ending is in the story which gives its title to the book, and 
the opisode is so fantastical as to leave one cold when sentiment is 
suddenly invoked to neutralize caprice. But there is no denying 
the power of his satire at the expense of the cold-blooded cult of 
cugenics, or of the fashionable pseudo-philanthropist. Most 
striking of all, however, is thestudy of theunfortunate young man, 
immured by his callous relatives in an institution for “‘ defectives,” 
merely to gave themselves trouble, who proved to bo not really 
‘** wanting,” and was released on the representations of an energetic 
doctor. He rejoins his family to find that as he cannot play bridge, 
or simulate an interest in advanced Feminism, or stand the excite- 
mont of aviation, the only way out for him is to return to the 
institution. In the satire on sham philanthropy, mentioned above, 
« fashionable lady, attracted by the appearance of a handsome 
young base-ball player, undertakes to have him educated and 
furnished with regular work. She wearies of her task at the very 
outset, and on leaving New York for Europe passes him on to other 
friends of the same type, until he is finally entrusted to a band of 
social workers, with the result that he loses his gift as a ‘‘ pitcher ”’— 
his one accomplishment—and proves himself unemployable as a 
worker. Then we have tho sardonic tale of a man who eerved in 
the Philippine Campaign, was inaccurately reported dead, and had 
@ monument erected in his honour in his nativo town. He returns 
penniless to find that the leading people who subscribed to his 
monument are embarrassed by the resurrection, and that if he 
publishes the fact he will forfeit his title to renown. Accordingly 
he decides that, rather than subsist on charity, he had better remain 
dead, and quits his native town for ever. Here, and not here alone, 
one feels that probability is violated to score a dramatic point. 
The tragedy is not inevitable; it is dependent on the exigencies 
of the plot. In lighter vein is the amusing fantasy on the dangers 
that beset “‘ good old-fashioned New Englanders” who cultivate 
the artistic temperament. As the narrator puts it, ““ when a New 
Englander gets mixed up with the artistic temperament it’s like 
entering an automobile truck for the James Gordon Bennett Cup. 
It can’t win, aud somebody's likely to get hurt.” And we havo two 
clever modern instances of the “ biter bit ” in the tales of the “ hard- 
headed business men ” who invariably succumb to the wiles of the 
wild-cat company promoter, and the thimble-riggor who was 
bilked of his prize at a church bazaar. Mr. Freeman Tilden is 
more on the look-out for the heartlessness of supercivilized society 
than for the charities of the average man and woman. In virtue 
of this limitation of aim, coupled with a certain metallic quality of 
sentiment, we can hardly regard him as one who “ sees life steadily 
and sees it whole.” There ia, however, one moving figure in his 
pages, that of “ The Optimist ’°—an old man unembittered by 
failure and not unhinged by a transient gloam of prosperity who, 
at the nadir of his fortunes, signalizes his entrance into an almshouse 
with the words: “ Well, anyway, the view from hero is grand.” 


a That Nights @ and other Satires. By Freeman Tilden, Loudon: Methuea and Co. 
j» eve. 





READABLE Novers.—The Citadel. By Cecilia Hill. With an 
Introduc.ion by Emile Cammaerts. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)— 
A novel with a decidedly musical tinge. It ends with a most 
poignant description of the taking of Dinant. The New Order, 
By Morice Gerard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—The story 
of avery human Dean. The author appears to change his mind in 
the middle as to who is the heroine. The Light in the Upper 
Storey. By Florence Warden. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 5s.)— 
Spies with o landing-placo on the East Coast and an Abbey 
—thoughtfully arranged with a tower for the flashing of signals— 
supply the matcrial for this novel. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—_—_— +e - 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subseyuent review.) 





Tax May Macazines.—Tho Nineteenth Century has an interesting 
article on “‘ The French Solution of the Bread Problem,” by Mias 
Edith Sellers, who shows that, by assuming the whole responsibility 
for the wheat supply almost as soon as war was declared, the French 
Government have beon able so far to give every one bread at the old 
price, and still havo grain enough to last till tho harvest is reaped. 
Mr. E. G. Harman, as an old Treasury official, describes “ Tho 
Business of Government ” in an instructive paper, reflecting on the 
inefficiency of Parliament. Mr. John Pollock gives his personal 
impressions of “‘ The Russian Revolution.” Other notable articles 
among many are Sir George Reid’s on “‘ Mr. Herbert Fisher and his 
Chances” and Mr. Crammond's on “ Ireland’s Part in the War.” 
The Contemporary Review has avery important article by 
Sir Paul Vinogradoff on his ‘ Impressions of the Russian Revyo- 
lution,” with which he was closely concerned. Ile sees great and 
real danger ahead before the wild spirits have calmed down. ‘* Petro- 
grad is not Russia, and no amount of propaganda can give the 
Petrograd Extremists the leadership of Russian public opinion, 
. . « Moscow is the historical centre in which a National Government 
ought to regain its balance.’”” Mr. A. P. Graves elaborates his 
scheme of Ulster Home Rule, and Lady Macdonell gives her very 





interesting recollections of Lincoin.——In tho Fortnightly Mr, 
Archibald Hurd’s striking article on ‘‘ The Shadow of Famine on 
the Continent ” shows how Bloch’s prophecy of 1900—‘ That is 


tho future of war; not fighting, but famine ’"—is coming true, and 
discusses the unhappy position of the smaller neutrals, who are 
paying dear for thoir neutrality. Dr. E. J. Dillon has a rather 
pessimistic article on “*‘ The Russian Upheaval ’’; he still believes 
that the late Count Witte might have, and would have, made 
Russia a Constitutional State under the Tsar. Mr. Whelpley's 
vigorous articlo on “ America at War,” and Sir T. H. Holdich’s 
article on ‘‘ The Futuro Frontiers of Turkey,” limited to Anatolia, 
are noteworthy also in a good number. In the National Review 
Mr. Maxse once more makes our flesh creep with his recital of the 
iniquities of the “‘ Old Gang.” An amusing touch in his lively 
tirade is his use of the late Sir Honry Campbell-Bannerman as a 
stick with which to belabour Mr. Asquith. Lady Selborne has a 
sensible little articlo on “* Mra, Jones Considered as a Voter,’ and 
Miss Frances Pitt reports ‘‘ What the Farmers Say ” about the new 
fixed prices for corn.——Blackwood continues its admirable stories 
of the war—tho most interesting that wo find in any periodical. 
There are fresh instalments of ‘ Besioged in Kut ’’—a remarkable 
narrative by a survivor—as well as “ Vedette’s ’’ ‘* Adventures of 
an Ensign ” in France, and of *‘ An Airman’s Outings,” by ‘“‘ Con- 
tact,” who describes in a simple and vivid way his advontures over 
the enemy's lines. 





Woe aro glad to welcome the collection of Mr. C. L, Graves’s pooms 
which has just been published by Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson under 
the title of War's Surprises, and other Verses (33. 6d. net). As 
so many of the poems in this volume appeared originally in these 
columns, and for other obvious reasons, we shal! refrain from long or 
detailed criticism. We are grateful, however, for the opportunity 
thus afforded to us to back our unaltered verdict —a verdict,’by the 
way, which is endorsed by Mr. Punch and other distinguished 
contemporaries—and to wish Mr. Graves’s book “* God-speed.” 
Spectator readers will onjoy ronewing their acquaintance with the 
charming “‘ Oxford’ poems, no less than they will delight in the 
humour of “ A Song of Discipleship,” ‘‘ The Passing of the Cow,” 
“The Total Prohibition of . Adjectives,” and other “ Irrational 
Rhymes.” Mr. Graves’s success in ** mixing the grave with the gay ”’ 
has already gained him a wide public. We hope that the publication 
of the present volume of verse will do much to extend it. 





The Physiology of Food and Economy in Diet. By W. M. Bayliss. 
(Longmans and Co, 2s, net.)—Professor Bayliss has written a 
very sensible little book on the subject that interests every one 
just now. His leading maxim is: ‘‘ Take care of the calories, 
and the protein will take care of itself.” Ho thinks that any 
ordinary dict which produces enough calories, or units of energy, 
will be found to contain sufficient protein, and that the text-books 


exaggerate the amount of protein which is really necessary to @ 
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healthy civilian. The Belgian Relief authorities aimed at giving 
a uniform ration of 2,000 caloricsaday. Between this as a minimum 
and the ration of 3,700 calories which was available for our civil 
population last year, there is evidently room for some economy 
of dict. Professor Bay liss lays stress on the value of the mysterious 
“ yitamines,” or ‘‘ accessory factors,’’ as he prefers to call them, 
which are the essential constituents of nourishing food. He declares 
“that there is no benefit of any kind to be derived from the use 
of alcohol,” and that “if*the barley were consumed directly by 
man and catile, the energy value obtained would be greator than 
if all tho products resulting from its use in making beer werp 
consumed.” 





— 


Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1917. (Whittaker. 6s. net.) 
—This familiar and indispensable little work contains the most 
complete liet of the new Government that we have yet seen in any 
pookof reference. For the first time Dod gives lists of the Lominions 
Ministries and Parliamentary officials, and of the chief officials in 
India and the Crown Colonies and Protectorates—information 
that is often needed now that the Imperial War Council is sitting. 


The Religious Tract Society issues a very well-printed pocket 
edition in French, according to the Synodal version, of the Gospels 
end Acts of the Apostles (ls. net), We do not care much fer the 
coloured pictures of Mr. Copping, but the simple footnotes are 
useful, Ordinary folk would read their Bibles more often if they 
could easily procure such cheap and attractive editions as this. 
The type is large and clear, and the text is broken up into para- 
graphs as in any other and not into the short verses which, 
though hallowed to some extent by a tradition of several conturiea, 
are disconcerting to the modern reader. 


Under the title of Les Preiii 
Nelson publish a French 


beok, 


5 Cent Mille (1 fr. 25 ¢. net), Mesers. 
of Ian Hay’s famous Zhe First 


yersion 


Hundred Thousand. The translators, MM. Georges Richet and 

Emile Herzog, have dono their work admirably, though it cannot 

have been easy to turn such idiomaiic, colloquial English into good 
, i & o 


French, 

We heve pleasure in calling attention to a practical little Vocabu- 
lary of the Mesopotamian Dialect of Arabic, which has been com- 
piled by Lieutenant J. T. Cole for the use of officers and men in 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force. Mr. Cole boldly and 

y leaves the Arabic character alone and transliterates the words 
into idieient Roman letters, because our troops want to talk to 
the Arabs and not to write to them. With the help of this 
Arabic vocabulary and the brief grammatical notes, our soldiers 
may become quite fluent in the very unclassical Arabic of the Tigris 
Valley. Mr. Cole’s pamphlet is printed snd published at the Civil 
end Military Gazette Press, Lahore, where copies can doubtless be 
obtained. It is the latest of many instances that we have scen of 
the intelligent work being done voluntarily by the young scholars 
who have gone into the Army and are serving their country well 
in many ficlds, 


the 
Ww ise] 


Ienglish- 
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Skrine (Mary J. H1.), The Devout Lady, er 8vo............. .(Constable) met 6/0 
Stuart (H.), The Book of the Sea- ‘Trout, with some chapte: rs on yoy 8vo 


Secker) net 
Ward (J.), History and Methods of Ancient and Modern Painting, Vol. It. ore ” 
Chapman & Hall} net 


Watson (W.), The Man who Saw, and other Poems, cr 8vo : .(J. Murray) = 
White (B. C. de B.), Remembrance, and other Verses, er 8vo (Selwy n& 2 Blows) net 3/6 
Whiting (L.), Canada the Spellbinder (Dent) net 6 





LIBERTY & CO’S” 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


4 MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Preserves the Hair. 

Leautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness, 

Siiex, 3/8, 7/- -, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
ROW LAND 8, 67 Harron Ganpen, Lonpox, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR AR OIL. 


and 


DROITWICH BRINE GRYSTALS 


Gure Your Rheumatism Quickly. 

ON’T suffer longer than _ remedy is so simple 

you need from Urie Acid 
troubles. Droitwich Brine and convenient that 
Crystals prepared from the 
original springs will quickly 
give you comfort and relief 
from the tortures of Gout, 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, and 
Lumbago. Dissolved in a hot 
bath, they easo the pain at 
once, and their continued use 
gives & permanent cure. 

Ss 2/6 TO-DAY FOR A TRIAL BAG TO 
WESTON &WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 2b), 16 Eanetchean, London, &.C.5, 

who deliver Carriage Paid to any address in Great Britain. 


IRISH Shines hs Bhs ond Geom 
POCKET 
Tilustraied list & HANDKERCHIEFS 


sampies post free 
gentlemen and children 


you 
should not be a day without 
the Crystals. 


cal that it cannot be neglected 


t is so economi- 


and 


ded 


It is most pleasurable, 


most highly 


recommen 





everywhere by doctors. 


For ladies, 
RGEINSGH & CLEAVER Lid. 40.7. Bonegail Placa BELFAST 
BY SPECIAL | ‘DENT’S WATCHES ANDGLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT | British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
tw a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. | Bometers. ‘The only Grand Prize awarded ior 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Bhips’ Compasses. 
NEW CA RP ROGUE - on CO, Lia. 
E. DENT 
Makers of the Great eas aster Clock, Biz Bea 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal axchange, &.c. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™ 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MRavE-wark. 


ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 
CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT 25% TO 60% LESS THAN sinengageaid PRICES 
FOR CARH. Tel.: GERRARD 5560. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
Immediate expense. 





Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 


“APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
EAD-MASTER WANTED. 


The Governors of the Drax Schools require HEAD-MASTER for the Grammar 
School, Drax, near Selby, Yorkshire. Must be a Graduate of some University in the 
Unit ed Kingdom. Salary £100 per annum, and capitation payment of £3 a head in 
addition to charges for boarders. New buildings. About 42 boarders. Very 
good residence provided. Healthy country place. Railway stations. Duties to 
commence with September term. Applications and copies of two testimonia!s to be 
sent prior to 20th May, tothe under-mextioned, from whom forms of application cau 
be obtained, 

E. and T. CLA 

Soli bmn ax AITH, Yorkshire. 
ANTED in September, “MISTRESS for (1) MATHEMATICS, 

Tripos, Parts I, and II.; (2) CLASSICS, Oxford Honours or Tripes; (3) 

ENGLISH, ‘Oxiord Hon. School ; (4) FRENCH, Frenehwoman with good experience ; 
(5) JUNIOR FORM aud Class Singing. Salaries from £120 to £150, nou-resideut. 











—_—<q_——— 
Abrahams (1.), Studies fa Pharisaizm and the Gospels, 1st Serles, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/ 
Reatty (J.), The Method of Enzyme Action, 8vo...........06. (Churchiil) net 6/0 
Binyon (L.), Catalogue of Jay se and Chinese Woodeuts In the British Museum, 

SE bine snaedetdlodntdactdtene dank oheapaaedanan (Oxford Univ. Press) 20/0 
Elethwayt (R.), Through L and Round the World, Svo (Allen & Unwin) net 10/6 
Bond (F, B.) and Lea (T. S.), The Cabala contained in the Coptic Gr roatic Books, 

DOD cdcceccksbspneneseessdaeenedeasis 660 cbhges<eeseens (Blackwell) net 6/0 
Beuchier (B. S.), Sardinia in Ancient Times, cr 8v0........ (Blackwell) net 5/0 
Proughton (Rhoda), A Thorn in the Flesh, cr 8VO............08.: (8. Pant) 6/0 
Calvert (H.), The Law and Principles of Co-operation in India, 8vo (Thacker) net 6/0 
Capel (4.\, Reflections on Victory, cr 8VO..........00 (Werner Lanrie) net 2/6 
Carr (J. C.), The Ideals of Painting, cr 8VO.........eeeeeeees (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Vonnolly (J.), Labour in Ireland, cr 8vO.........cceceeeeees (Maunsel) net 4/0 
Crawshay-Wil'iams (E.), Songs on Service, cr 8VO........+..( (Blackwell) net 2/6 
trofton (W. M.), Pulmonary Tuberculosis, cr Svo.........- (Churchill) net 6/0 
Dale (R. W.), — Living Christ & the Four Gespels (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Dell (Ethel M .), The Hundredth Chane>, cr 8VO  .......0eeeeee (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Dorling (H. CJ E. E.), Ribbons and Medals, and Regiments at a Glance, in 

i. OE nck nes cit diensaden aie ahaieeneias peneiee (G. Philip) net 6/0 
Francis (M. E.), . Bath Doral, 6: O00. ov0c006sesccenerusens (Cassell) 6/0 
Fullerton (W, y. ), At the Sixtieth Milestone, Svo...... (Marshall Bros.) net 6/0 
Galiichan (W. M.), Life Enjoyable, cr 8V0.......ceeeeeees (Grafton) net 3/6 
nce i RT ers (J. Long) 6/0 
Gourlay (C.), The Italian Orders of Architecture, folio .......... (Arnold) net 6/0 
Happy Garrct (The): Personal Recollections of Hebe Hill( Heinemann) net 5/0 
Howe (N. A. de W.), Harvard Voluntcers in Europe (Oxford Univ. Press) not 4/6 
Jones (Col. R.), Notes on Milite airy Orthopacdica, Svo (Cassell) net 2/6 
Jou nal of Comp arative Pathology and ‘Therapeutics, Voi. X2 y 8vo 

net 2/6 
Tees (Rev. C.,) St. Paul's Friends, cr Lipdsconadenne’ ) net 8/6 
Jegrand (P. E.), The New Gireck Comedy, &vo...........- (Heine mann) net 15/0 
MeCabe (.I.), TY ul wee en, y of Religion, ft BOL tncanas cinta (Watts) net 6/0 
Macklin (H. W.), <dfordshire and Huntin; gdonshire, l®mo....(Methuen) net 3/0 
Marriott (J. A. R ), The Eastern Question, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Middlets on (R.), The Coming Great World Changes, cr8vo....(Marshall Bros.) net 2/6 
Mirror of Gesture (‘fhe), trans. by A. Coomaraswamy ‘Oxiord Univ. Press) net 6/6 
O' Brandair (D.), Poems, Vol. XVIII, &vo0.......... (frish Text Society) net 10/¢ 
Owlett (F. C.), Kultur and Anarchy, cr 8VO.......0.ee0008: (E. Mathews) net 2/6 
Pease (T. C.), The Leveller Movem WO, BIO. on ced (Oxford Univ. Preas) net 6/6 
Pennell (F. R.), The Lovers, Cr 8V0.......ccccccccccccecess (Heinemann) net 2,6 
Porter (C.), Elements of liygieneand Public Health (Oxford | niv. Press) net 12/6 
Reid (Rt. Hon. Sir G. H.), My Reminiscences, roy 8vo assell) net 16/0 
Riviere (C.) , The Pne umothorax Treatment of P ulmon: ary Tuberculesis, cr 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Pre as) net 6/0 
Robinson (L.), A Young Man from the South, er #vo...... (Maunsel) net 3/6 
Russian yt! in English (A), ed. by C. E. Bechhofer, cr 8vo ....(K. Paul) 3/6 
Schofield (A The Borde rlands of Science, SN gos hes ad (Cassell) net 6/0 
Scruton (ev. F. A ), The Nation's Need of Prophets, er SvO......(It. Scott) ues 3/0 








—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Girls’ Grammar School, Bradford. 
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ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the under-mentioned vacancies :— 
PADDINGTON AND MAIDA VALE HIGH SCHOOL. 
(1) A SCIENCE — to teach Chemistry and Physics, with Botany as a sub- 


Ray | subject. 
(2) A MATHEMATICS MISTRESS. 
‘A University Degree or its equivalent {s required for each of the above-mentioned. 
renee is also —. “Hinimum commoacing salary in each case £120, rising 
£10 annually to £220 a year. 

of AVERY HILL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
(3) A full-time DRILL MISTRESS. Salary £130 a year fixed. 

Forms of application, which must be returned by 11 a.m. on Saturday, 12th May, 
1917, may be obtained from tha EDUCATION OFFICER, (44) Elucation Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. (Stamped, addressed oe weer necessary.) 


Canvassing ualifies. 
_ Clerk of the London County Cou nell. 


ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HARPURHEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Miss AMY E. BELL. 
The Committce invite applications for the following appointments at the above- 


Bamed School : 
(a) HISTORY MISTRESS. 
(6) ENGLISH MISTRESS (French as a subsidiary subject !s desirable). 
Candidates must hold an Honours Degree in the particular subject and should 
have had some experience in teaching. 
Scale £110 to £160; commencing salary, according to qualifications and experience. 
Forms of application, with copies of the duties and conditions of appointment, may 
» obtained from the undersigued. ‘The last date for the receipt of applications is 
ay 15th. 
Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 
Deansgate, Manchester. Director of Edueation, 
MYVHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
The Uflversity Training College, Liverpool, will shortly appoint an INSTRUC- 
TRESS in PHYSICAL EXERCISES. y 
Applications should be addressed, not later than 3ist May, to the PRINCIPAL, 
from whom information as to duties and salary may be obtained. 


ANTED, a LADY SUPERINTENDENT, to commence duties 
in September. Good Churchwoman essential.—For particulars apply to the 
Rev. the PRINCIPAL, Diocesan Training College, Fishp-nds, Bristol. 


HEAD-MISTRESSES of Private Schools. — Educated 
Lady, experienced teacher of fine Needlework and Embroidery, has two 
days weekly free.—Address, Miss RICE, 17 Lower Belgrave Street, London, 8.W.1. 


E E R 8s. 

WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Train21 Workers ars wputy needel. 
Read “CAREERS,” and prepare for work. A eastern tng detailed inform. 
tion as to present oe for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; free Ls, 10d.— 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 























LECTURES, &o. 


{RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C.— 
LECTURES in RHETORIC will be delivered by Professor FOSTER 
WATSON, D.Lit., M.A. Subject: Colonial Literature. 
Tuesday, May 8th.—Earliest Colonial Literature. 
Wednesday, May 9th.—Growth of Colonial Literature, 
Fay ag May 10th —Colonial Character-Study. 
Friday, May 11th.—Colonial and Imperial Literature. 
The lectures are free and bogin at 6 o'clock p.m. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
INQ’ S5 COLLE@GE., 


EPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Theory, Practice, and History of Education : 
J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of Education (Head of the Department). 
A. H. COCK, B.A., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in Secondary Schools, extends over 
one academical year, beglaning in OCTOBER or JANUARY. It is intended for those 
who are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diplom. of the University of London. 

‘The fee ts £20 for the year, If paid in advances, or 8 guineas per Term. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for ONE YEAR, tenable from September 30th, 
1016, are offered to suitable candidates = who are Graduates of a British University. 

Applications should be made to Prof. ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2. 
RIENTAL LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 
The SUMMER TERM BEGAN on APRIL 30th. 
Instruction is given In the principal languages of the East and of Africa, and on 
Oriental and African Religions and Customs. 
For particulars apply to E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGINEER- 























1NG (including Mining), and METALLURGY. 

COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA js awarded In GLASS TECHNOLOGY. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 
pees § > W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 
Ret 4s HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £50 
to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at tho 
College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from June 26th 
to June 30th, 1917. Names must be entered before May 26th, 1917. 

The College prepares Women Students for London Degrees. Inclusive fee, £100 
@ year.—For forms of Entry and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


rI\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
‘Training Colleges for Secondary ‘eachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton Coilege. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for sscondary 
teachers. ‘The Course includes preparatioa for the Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Cer- 
{ificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Sciencs, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Woilaston Road, Cambridge. 


qow PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 








OUTHPORT TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principalsh—A. ALEXANDE 
¥.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staif consists of Medical Lecturers a 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Jeachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 
References Sraeken to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. ton, D.D.—Nurther particulars from the SECKETARY, 





f[\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Acting Principal : 

Miss H. 0. GREENE. 


i ; 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cont. Inst. of Gymeastio, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1835, and was the first of its kind In England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System, 
The course extends over two years. It includes tho study of Anatomy, Physiology 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massaze and Medic 
Gymaastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The Collezs stands in its owa grounds of 15 acres, in 
beautiful and healthy locality closs to Dartford Heath. ‘The Course begins ia 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISTI SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Pedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students args 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medica 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Pliysiology and Hygiene, 
Lancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt 
ion, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; See,: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Losa 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Fssentially practical TRAIN. 
ING to suit present crisis. Vegetabie, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottlia. 
and jam making. Tealthy outdoor life. Individual consideration. Long or shor 
courses. 
Illustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 
—_— ——_—____—____ _ — - -—-- = = = —— ——————————__ 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards {rom sea.—Apply Stirling House, 
Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


\ ANTED, LITTLE GIRL, 7-9, to educate with own child. 
; Dartmoor. Very bracing alr. Large gardea, Moderate term3.—Mrs. FOX, 
Nortn Bovey Rectory, Moretonnampsterd, Devoa. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


WDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
$1 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistrcss—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MA, 
Proparation for ths Universitiss; Leaving Scholars:lp. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAV-MISTRES 3. 








hk NOTICE. 
T. MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY, 


Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVS 
beg to announcs that they havo opened 


VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, S.U.R.), asa 
HOUSE for FRENCH and tor TRAINING in PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control. 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Burgh Heath, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 
rF\HOMAS CORNEY’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL. Governors: 
THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY. Founded for FATHERLESS GIRLS, members 
of the Church of England and daughters of professional men and others in reduced 
circumstances. Excellent ~— School education until 18 years of age. 
There will be 6 vacancies for the September term. Competitive examination ta 
July. Candidates must be between the ages of 10 and 12. 
For particulars apply to the CLERK to the DRAPERS’ COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, 
Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 2. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 

may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Scienss 

branch for girls over 138. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girtoa 
Cotiege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-flelds and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Summer Term began May 3rd, 1917. 























| | I G H F I i L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residentia! scuool for iris, Tele, “ Watfor! 615.” 


No8te OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 








SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. The alm ts to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. Ons of the four houses fs set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classroom;, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good playing field.—Illustrated prospectus om application to HHAD-MIsfKES3. 


“IT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
ham College (Historical ‘Tripos) and of the Maria Grey ‘Training College. 
Tel.; 470 Harrow. 
"O  ppeenpnincaned SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses = ht 7 eh M.A. 
Good modern education; country life, New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 69 guineas. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CON DER, Classical 'Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modera lines. 
bpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Palating. Pupils prepared fot 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation 
Tennis, Hockey, ke. a “ 


S T. ¥ELIX SCHOOL, 


SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
Next Term, May Ist to July 3ist, 
VERDALE SCHOOL SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
Principal: Miss KE, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parislas 
Lady holding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident stad. 
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DOWNS SOHOOL, SEAFORD. LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1917. 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford,- An Examination will be held on June 7th and 8th, 1917, for TEN or ELEVEN 
A third house has just been opened fas OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
elder girls wishing to apecialize in French and Domestic Science. 








C—O 7 ~ 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, 8ST. HELIERS, JERSE Y. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; speolal facilities for learning Fren 
os well as full range of all other subjects; board ~ beg moderats ; good and li 
diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 








T, ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Yor the Daughters of Clergy and Laity. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublta, 
Thorough education on modern lines. Preparations for Publie Examinations and 
Universities. Large staff of resident mistresses. 
Extensive grounds, chapel, sanatorium, gymnasium, swimming bath, &e, 
Valuable Bursaries and Senlor Scholarships for daughters of Clergy. 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
iocommodation now increased to receive 130 pupils. 
For prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s, Darley Dale; 
or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


Summer Term began on Thursday, May 3rd. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“ PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
‘Ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
foformation relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains {n a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 


a tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Diwtmouth.—(Pubilea- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES Ltd., 65 South Molton Streat, London, W. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President; The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rey. F. 8. WILLIAMS, &MLA., lats 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Apecial Army and Engineering Classos. 
Fhysical Drill compulsory tor the whole school. Cadetcorp:, New buildings, racquets 
a fives courts, swimming bath, &o. Exhibitions for Sons of Ovficars and Clergy. 


ANOING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition on Tuesday, June 5, 
and following days. Candidates must be over 11 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 

(a) SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and Modern, varying from 60 guineas 
to 15 guineas per annum. 

(b) TWO CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of 25 guineas per annum, open to all boys 
who can sing and read music. 

Full allowance in all casey will be made for age. Candidates will be examined at 
Lancing, unless further notice is given to the contrary. Entries close May 19. 
—For all additional information, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H.T. BOWLBY, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 











cus LEYS SCHOOL, GCAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
£75 (restricted), £60, &c., in July. 





Particulars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK or the BURSAB, 








MONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 

on the 12th, 15th, and 14th June, 1917. One Scholarship of £100 p.a., one 
of £80 p.a., and one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships 
entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for 
competftion,—Fot particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Tonbridge. 


2PINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

on June 19th, 20th and 2ist, 1917, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS—viz., Two of £85 per annum, and Four or Five varying in amount from £60 

to £80 annum. Sofmé HOUSE EXHIBITIONS also are offered. Entries close 

June 10th.—Further particulars and Entry Forms can be obtained from the Head- 
Master, Mr. BR. I. OWEN, The School House, Uppingham. 

SUSSEX, 


HE GRANGE, ORE, 
Boys prepared for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
450 fcet above sea-level. Beautiful surroundings ; extensive views of Channel, 
Great attention paid to diet. Many scholarships gained. 
Apply HEAD-MASTERS., ¢ 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Muslo SCHOLARSHIPS, valus from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June, There aro also several “ War Exhi- 
bitions ” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
on June 5th and 6th to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying ia 

value from £60 to £45 a year. 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
JUNE 61 aND 7TH. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 


Ki Nes SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMINA. 
U 














NORFOLK. 


TION will be held on June 25th, 26th and 27th for FOUR ENTRANCE 
OLARSHIPS of £30 each (t¢., a half the total fees for Boarders).—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the Army 
Council, Five Foundationerships (£63 Bre annum) oifered in June.—Yor 
particulars apply by June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, May 29th, 30th, and 3lst. At least TEN ENTRANCK 
SUHOLARSHIPS, value £76 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered to candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, valuo 
£35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire, 
Also ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, Some nominations 
fcr sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for next term, 
Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
May 29th, 30th and 3ist. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more 

of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, for one year, awarded 
to the boy who does best in Examination. Exhibitions, £25 to £15 per annum, or 
Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fall 
to obtala a Scholarship.—¥or full particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER or BUBSAB 











HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May ist 
nder certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarship are tenable  Rvan 
—FVurther particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, So.D., Head: Martor 


WIEDBERGH SCHOOL.—ELEVEN SOHOLARSHIPS ani 
EXHIBITIONS, value £30 to £25, are offered for competition, Examiaatioa 
in May in London and Sedbergh. 
tp 4 yt ype .. mya | kK - - Offered to sons of Officars 
and others en In ve Service e War.—For details | " URS! 
BEDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKS, inact Danial tine 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TWELVE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by examination on May 30th, 
Sist, and June ist.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the SECRETARY. 


- EDMUND’S SOHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rov. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A. Head-Master. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarsnips of £73 to Oxford. Fias 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Fovtball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. LEatrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

CO. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organised in thres Departments: Preparatory for Boys under 

the age of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Bach Department 
bas separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Raplid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Courss from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, LIE TRIANGLH 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
'FVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. Typewriting of all kinds. Near Charing Cross Station. 
Within a few minutes’ walk of War Office, Admiralty, Ministry of Munitions, and 
nme ce Offices, Law Courts and Westminster. 1.N. Gerrard 6179. 
fatab. 6. 
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Parents can obtain (free of charg») reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& ae a boys and 1% ge full particulars of 
eir requirements (age pu jt eferred, range 
@f fees, &c.), to : Jvweiaines 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 
teaching staffs of tha most important schools and thus abla 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—15$-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


QCHOOLS FOR — 


ae 





BOYS anv GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledgs of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (fres of charge) prospeo- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district —<. and rough idea of fess should bs given. 

"Phone, write, or call 





J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strest, London, E.O. 
Telephone ; 5053 Central. : 
SCHOOLS AND TUTOBS., 





(jxolck OF 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Sirect, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who ars looking for 

| ee MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
amilles. 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irgusa Porst. Lioerrox, [risa 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Shawls, Bridal Veils, Teacioths, Table 
Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wodding Presents. Selection sent on 
approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Preseatatioa Couvent, Youghal, Co, 
Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 


pmena od cn en cot Bit = : 7 an 
THEENIC SUMMER UNDERWEAR in all textures and sizes 
may be bought direct from the Makers at first coat. 
Guaranteed unshrinkable. Write for patterns. 
Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. lf forwarded by post, valas 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Oifices, 63 Oxford Street, Loudon. Est. 100 years. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. Woe positively pay 
highest prices. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on vulcanite, 12s. on silver, 15s. 
on gold, £2 on platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted we retura 
parcel Post Free. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the rellable genuine Gru. 

. CANN anv CO., 
694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. aad 3 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have you any? I 
will pay 6d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 33. each 
on gold, 83. each on platinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
teeth returned promptly. Write for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explains 
value of Artificial Teeth, Also old Gold andsilver Jewellery Bought (broken or other 

wise), Full value given. Kindly mention Spectator. 




















F. LEWIS & CO., 20 London Street, Southport, Lanas. Established 1873. 
250 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 


copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Leaca to Earn) 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craveu Street, Strand, London. - 
— Ee _—_ eee — oe 
APPEALS. 
MINHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBUBY, W.Q 


Patron: H.M. Tae KINe. 


BEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NEB 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WADS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: THE EakL OF HagRowsy. Secretary: Gopyaesy H, Haxuzom, 
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Reconstruction. 


The great war has been testing every relation 
of life. It has exposed the poverty of material and 
**the untempered mortar” too freely used in build- 
ing up the fabrie of society. 


Reconstruction is imperative. But how? Men 
are wondering on what basis and with what materials. 
They begin to see that enduring stability can only 
be secured if the principles of God’s Word find their 
place in the re-building. 


The hope of future peace—sccial, economic, and 
international — rests upon knowing and obeying the 
Bible. 


The Bible Society supplies the Scriptures in more 
than fifty languages spoken by the men now fight- 
ing. It has workers and depots of its own in each 
country involved in the war. This represents its 
great contribution to the coming reconstruction. 
To-day you can claim your privilege to help in ful- 
filling its ministry. 


Because of war conditions, the Society must spend 
AT LEAST £30,000 EXTRA during the present 
year merely to produce its books. To meet this it 
has opened AN EMERGENCY FUND. Donations 
to this fund may be sent to the Secretaries, 


Se eee ~~ ae 










































British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 





CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


es well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


aro now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 


“Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 





6 7 
K BOOTS in war-time 
are 
FIRST, for the Allied Armies, both Officers and Men. 
NEXT, for the Civilian so far as Army claims permit. 


LASTLY, but little advertised in deference to the 
Authorities who insist on economy of 
paper and newspaper space during the war, 


*K® Boots and Shoes hold the fteld. 







STILL 












| OOKS WAN'TED.— Ency. Britannica, Last ‘Ed. ; - Alice in 

Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; “Memoirs of Casanova, 12 vols. ; First Editions 

or Complete Sets of Stevenson, Meredith, ——~ Browning, Die Kens, Thackeray, 
Ainsworth, Lever, Kipling, Oscar Wilde, Tennyson, Hardy, cme ater, &e 

hop, Birmingham. 





immediate Cash.—Lector’s Great B 





bought. Any quantity. 








—_—____ 





A BRITISH CHARITY WHICH NEEDS HELP. 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ships ‘Arethusa’ & ‘Chichester.’ 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Fundsare Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 








Patrons; TIE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. FE. HURBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.0, 
Joint H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAN 
164 Shaftesbury Avenus, W.C, 


Secretaries 2 
London Offices: 

















THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Fiandors, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 


Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than ONE HUNDRED 


on the West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £400; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home, 
payable to Probendary 3 ~~ 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, “2 Church Army,” 


D.v., Hon. Chief Sec., "Head ih. A. Bryanstua Street, Marble Arca, V 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
Patrons : T.M. the KING and QUEEN. 
36th ANNIVERSARY, 1917, 
TUESDAY, MAY 15th. 
8.45 a.m. Celebration of the Holy Communion in the Crypt 
Chapel, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
11.0 a.m. Annual General Mceting, Chapter House, St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 
3.0 p.m. Service at St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 


Preacher: The BISHOP of LONDON. 
4,800 children now in the Homes, including 1,230 soldiers’ and 
sailors’ children More than 21,000 little ones rescued. 
PrREBENDARY RUDOLF, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 8.E.11. 


OOKS. —Rappeport’ s Famous Artists and their Models, 8s. 6d. ; 
Campbell, New Theology Sermons, &c., 2 vols., $3. ; Rio De Janeiro, by A. G. 
Bell, coloured platen, pad. ¢ 42s., price 6s. Gd. ; : Maspero’s Egypt’s Ancient Bites and 
Modern Scencs, 4s Mas: er0"s Egy ptian Art, 68.; Norman’s Reat Japan, 2s. 
Norman’s Far East, 8s. 6d. ; ow France is Governed, by President Poincaré, 2s. éd.: 
Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 5s. ; Sav age Man in Central Africa, by 
Cureau, 2s. 6d.; Henry Fielding’s Works, illus. by Geo. Cruikshank; 7 vols., 30s. ; 
Wm. Butler Yeats, ( ollected Works, 8 vols., £2 15s. ; Cambridge Modern History, 
14 vols., half-morocco, £9 9s. ; Dulae’ 's Omar Khayyam, Edition de Luxe, £4 4s.; 
ordinary edition, 21s. ; Paul Verlaine, his Life, his Work, by Lepelletier, 6s., pub. 2is.; 
Curtin’s Noted Murder my wanton, & 38. 6d.—BAKER’S BOOKS OP, Birmingham, 















Ask the eieibineeia bs 
Despatch Rider what 
he thinks of the 
Trusty Triumph. 


— 
TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 
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my 
EXCHEQUER 
BO N DS 
THE GOVERNMENT’S GUARANTEE 


HE Government guarantees to repay you pound 

for pound what you invest in 5°/, Exchequer 
Bonds in 1919 or 1922 as you prefer, and further 
will pay to you every six months interest at the 
rate of 5°/. per annum on the amount you invest. 
Could any investment be more secure, simple, or 
worthy of your respect? Your country wants you 
to lend to her your savings, and offers you the 
safest investment for them in the world. There 
will be no need to trouble about market 
fluctuations in price. ‘The Post Office issue is from 
£5 to £50. Your Local War Savings Committee 
will tell you all you wish to know about them. If 
you have £100 upwards to invest, ask your Banker 
or Stockbroker, and remember 5°/, Exchequer 
Bonds are accepted as the equivalent for cash in the 
payment of Death Duties, Excess Profit Tax or 


Munitions Levy. 
"BUY 

5% EXCHEQUER BONDS 

TO-DAY 
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CONSTABLE’S LIST 
GERMAN IMPERIALISM 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Based upon German Authorities and the Archives of the 

French Government. By JACQUES MARQUIS DE 

DAMPIERRE. Demy 8vo. Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
SECOND PRINTING NOW READY. 

“This work is one of permanent scientific worth and deserves 
to be carefully studied by every thinking man.” 

—International Law Notes. 

**A number of books on the mentality and methods of German 
warfare have already a red, but none which is as complete and 
well documented as this volume by an author who is not only 
deeply and widely read in German political literature, but also an 
expert archivist and trained in the sifting of historical evidence.” 

—Morning Post. 

““M. de Dampierre is serious, weighty, scholarly. He writes as 
one who brings to the study of contemporary history the habits 
formed in the great school which has grown up round the study of 
the French archives, and his work is as scientific, as documenté, as 
that of any German... . It is a valuable book.”—The Times. 

“The case gw the enemy of civilization is set forth and 
documented with the cold precision of an advocate charged with a 
brief in which he has little personal interest. The result is all the 
more telling.”—Glasyow Herald. 

** In this very ably and temperately written book, fortified through- 
out by the evidence of enemy literature and documents, the French 
author shows how deliberately the Germans have set international 
law at defiance, sinning against the light. . . . The unthinking Pacificist 
clique, happily few in number, ought to study this book with 
care; it may dispel their illusions.’’—Spectator. 


NOW READY. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE is. ret. 


By RAMSAY MUIR, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Manchester, Author of ‘* Nationalism and Inter- 








nationalism.” 
THE LATIN AT WAR 6s. net. 
By WILL IRWIN, Author of ‘‘ Men, Women, and War.” 
AT THE FRONT 3s. 6d. net. 


Contributed to ‘‘ Punch "’ by Lieutenant ALEC JOHNSTON. 
With a Preface by Sir OWEN SEAMAN. 


- BOOKS ON RUSSIA 


THE SELF-DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA 


By Professor J. Y. SIMPSON. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA 
By Sir PAUL VINOGRADOFF. 2s, 6d. net. 
ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM 


Paper, 18, net ; cloth, 2s, net. 


EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA 
By I. F. HAPGOOD. Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, 
M.A., LL.D. 43. 64, net. 


THE RUSSIAN LIBRARY 


Edited by STEPHEN GRAHAM, 








The Sweet-Scented Name SoLocvus “a -- 4s. Gd, net. 
War and Christianity .. Sorovyor 7 -- 4s. Gd. net. 
The Way of the Cross...  Dorosnevircx .. -- 28. 6d. net. 
A Slav I oe -- Kuprin .. - -. 68. net. 
The Emigrant .. +» L.F Dosrorrrrskaya.. 68, net. 





MASTERS OF RUSSIAN MUSIC 
By M. MONTAGU-NATHAN, Author of ‘‘A History of 
Russian Music.” Each with Portrait, Biography, Analysis of 
Principal Works, and Appendices. 28. net. each. 

T. Glinka. II. Rimsky-Korsakof. III. Moussorgsky. 


“An admirably concelved series.”—Globe. 

“Can be unreservedly recommended to music lovers.”—Country Life. 

_“* Those who have come under the influence of Russian music ih be delighted 
with these helps to an understanding of it.’"—Review of iews, 


THE WAR IN RUSSIA 
THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE 


By STANLEY WASHBURN, Author of ‘' Field Notes from 
the Russian Front.” 56 Illustrations and Map. 7s. 6d. net. 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT 


The Agony of Warsaw and the Russian Retreat. By 
STANLEY WASHBURN. Frontispiece and Maps. 4s. 6d. net. 


DAY BY DAY WITH THE 
RUSSIAN ARMY 


By BERNARD PARES. Frontispiece and Maps. 17s. €d. net. 








PUBLISHED BY 
CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Street London W.C. 2. 


_— 
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*** Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won end be 
by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors ; that in warfare, literature 
and art it has a glorious history; that its sons have ever been travellers and 
sportsmen, and that its —_— have still a strong strain of conservative Im. 
= Old as > - name yp —_ ay iy ~ , @ becoming old-fashioned 

use it represents and appen is in und, ni . 
race." —The Times, Feb. 1, 1913, re ae 


“BLACKWOOD” 


“The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.”’ 
“** Blackwood’ remains without a rival,” 
MAY contains: 


Besieged in Kut—and After. 

The End of the Year. Mesopotamia—1915. 
Bagpipe Ballads. 

The Exploded Quack. 

The Adventures of an Ensign. By VEpErrr. 


The Scene of War.— Vill. By Opyssrvs., 
The Canal—The War in Egypt—Ismailia—The Desert Express—Australlan 
Cavairy—Suez. 


Reminiscences of the Kabul Campaign, 1879-80. 
By the Ricut Hon. Sir H. Mortiwer Duranp, 


An Airman’s Outings.—I!!. Spying out the Land. By Convacr, 


Musings without Method— 
The United States at War—President Wilson—Statesman or Pollticlan?— 
The Liberation of the German People—The Faliure of Democracy—What 
we are Fighting for—The Germans in Russia—Twe Centuries ef Intrusion 
—The Awakening—The Sinister Influence of Rasputin. 


By C. B, 
By Ex Hamray, 
By Nei Monro, 


Subscribers both at heme and abroad can have *‘ Blackwood's Magazine” sent by 
post monthly from the Publishing — 45 George Street, Edinburgh, fer 30s, 
yearly. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


The Contemporary Review. 


May, 1917. 6d. net. 
THE REPORT OF LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH’S COMMITTEF. 
4 Earl Beauchamp, K.G, 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 
y Sir Paul Vinogradoff, 
AMERICA THEN AND NOW: RECOLLECTIONS OF LINCOLN. 


By Lady Macdonell, 
THE REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURAL POLICY SUB-COMMITTEE 
OF THE RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE. 
By the Right Hon. F. D. Acland, M.P. 
THE ROOT FAULT IN THE ENGLISH ATTITUDE TO EDUCATION 
By Ronald M. Burrows, D.Litt. 
ULSTER HOME RULE: A PROPOSAL, By Alfred Perceval Graves, 
THE BRITISH REVOLUTION. 


By Harold Spender, 
PARLIAMENT DURING THE WAR. 
By the Right Hon. Thomas Lough, M.P, 
THE PROSPECT OF POLAND. Part I. By O. de L, 
WAR, RELIGION AND THE MAN IN THE STREET. 
ar the — Hon, Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, M.P, 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN E TRENCHES. By 8. Stapleton. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE VOICE FROM THE MIZZEN MAST. By J. E. G. De Montmorency. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics. 


READ 


the important statement of 
Italian political tendencies 
In this week’s number—the 
most penetrating analysis 
that has yet appeared in any 
italian or Allied journal. 








6d. 
10 Orange Street W.O. 2. 


At all Bookstalls. 
CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 





OW READY.—A NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary 

varicty of Books, all in new condition, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

Write for your copy to-day, as ay can now only be sent in response to 

written ap: fieation HH. J . GLAISHER, emainder and Discount Bookseller, 65-57 
Wigmore Street, W.1. : 


= ———SS—sB 











SALES BY AUCTION. 


PRINTED BOOKS. ’ 
RS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C. 2, on MONDAY, MAY 7th, and Two Following Days, at one o'clock precisely ;— 
ALPINE BOOKS, the property of a late Member of the Alpine Club, and other 
PRINTED BOOKS, comprising the property of thelate Col. Bedford ; of C. A. Briggs, 
Esq. (deceased) (sold by order of the executors); of the late Col. W. F. Prideaux 
C.8.I.; of the Rt. Hon. Lord Savile; of the late T. M. Joseph Watkin, Esq. (late 
Chester Herald); of the late Charles Churchill, Esq., and other properties. May be 
viewed. Catalogues may be had. REA «| 
OIL PAINTINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, and a Few ETCHINGS, 

forming the collection of the late R. Phené Spiers, Esq. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 

W.C. 2, on THURSDAY, MAY 10th, at one o'clock precisely :-— 
OIL PAINTINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, and afew ETCHINGS, forming 
the collection of the late R. Phené Splera, Esq., F.8.A., F.R.1.B.A., member of the 











Council of the —— Society (sold by order of the executors). May be viewed two 
days prior. Catalogues may be had, 
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The Bookman’s 


Treasure House 





What the Bock-lover will find at 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 380 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1 


All the NEWEST BOOKS of every kind ; Novels, 
Biographies, Memoirs, Books on the War, ‘Travel, 
Art, and Science, at the Lowest London Prices, 
all discounts deducted. 

BOOKS ON RUSSIA by British travellers, 
diplomats, and journalists, as well as translations 
of the works in which Russian authors have 
crystallized the wonderful spirit of the New Russia. 
BOOKS ON THE WAR, its causes, progress, 
and consequences; the history of the peoples 
involved ; experiences at the Front. 


Catalogues will be sent post free on request. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


380 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


THE HOUSE OF LYME 


By THE LADY NEWTON. Beautifully Illustrated, 21s. net. 


“The production of such works should be made compulsory by 
Act of Parliament.”—Times. 


LOLLINGDON DOWNS 


And other Poems with Sonnets 
By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “ Dauber,” &c. 3s. 6d. not. 


THE LOVERS. A Story from Real Life 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. not. 

THE OLD HUNTSMAN 

POEMS by SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 6s. net. 
NEW WAR BOOKS 

THE TURNING POINT 








By H. PERRY ROBINSON. Demy 8vo. 6s. net, 
THE BRITISH NAVY AT WAR 

By G. MACNEILE DIXON. Is. net. 
WILLIAM II. 

By 8S. C. HAMMER. 5s. not, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE OLD RUSSIA. 


THE WAR FOR THE WORLD 





By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. Demy 8vo, 6s, not. 
THE MELTING POT: A PLAY 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 2s, 6d. net. 





NEW _ FICTION 








ZELLA SEES HERSELF E. M. DELAFIELD 
BEEF, IRON, AND WINE JACK LAIT 
THE HAPPY GARRET Vv. GOLDIE 
LEWIS SEYMOUR GEORGE MOORE 





WM. HEINEMANN 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2, 








Macmillan’s New Books 


A Diversity of Creatures 
Stories by 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Uniform Edition, Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Pocket Edition, Foap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s, Od. net. Leather, 
5s. net. 

Bombay Edition. Super Royal Svo. 2ls. nob, 

Edition de Luxe, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 












































SECOND IMPRUSSION. 


THE LIFE OF 
ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Graphic :—'' The world of letters is deeply Indebted to Mr. Gos: 
for a biography, matchiess in disc ‘vimination aud taste, which eiaies 
clear Swinburne’s temperament and fate. 


-- VOL. VIEL. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vol. VIIi. 
[1811-1812.] With a separate volume of Maps. 
8vo. 30s. net. 

The Seotsman :—‘ Tie Hon. J. W. Fortescuc’s monumental work 
throughout he continues to display that scholarly grasp of his 


subject Ww rhich long ago assured for his work the rank of a ‘Tnilitary 
classic. 


Shantiniketan: The Bolpur 
School of Rabindranath 


Tagore. «By W. W. PEARSON. With a 
Introduction by Sir Rasrypranatai Tacore. Illus. 
trated by Muxun Caanpna Dey. Extra Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


India :—“ We shall not say more about this interesting volum>, 
for we hope that our readers will scek to mac their owa acquaintances 
with its contents. A word must be said with regard to tho illi rstrat ions 
by Mr. Mukul Chandra Dey, ‘whiea are quite a feature of the book.”’ 


The Ideals of Painting. By 
J. COMYNS CARR, Author of “ Papers on Art,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations, Extra Crown 8yo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
*..* This book has been written for those who desire to 
obtain a general view of tho movement of Painting fro:n 
the time of Giotto to the present day. 


Competition: A Study in 


Human Motive. Written for ‘‘ The Col- 
legium.” By JOHN HARVEY, J. ST. G. HEATH, 
MALCOLM "SPENCER, Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
and H. G. WOOD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. not. 


The War against War and the 


Enforcement of Peace. By Professor 
CHRISTEN COLLIN, Christiania University. With 
an Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. Crown 8vo. 
2s. net. 





Higher Education and the 


War. By JOHN BURNET, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in St. Andrews University. Crown8vo. 4s. 6d. 
net, 


National Economy. An Out- 
line of Public Administration. 


By HENRY HIGGS, C.B. Extra Crown §&vo. 
os. 6d. net. 


Providence and Faith, xxincis 
from a Diary. By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. 
Vith an Introductory Essay by Rev. CHARLES H. & 
MATTHEWS, Editor of * Faith or Fear?” Crowu 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 


Community: a Sociological 


Study. Boing an attempt to set out the Nature 
and Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By RK. M. 
MACIVER, D.Phil. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Times :—‘ This book, the work of a Canadian professor, is ono 
of uamistakable originality, far above the level of the kind of literature 
to which at first blush it seems to belong. It is ac ute, expressing 
thoughts which are not, b< rowed, ani emphasiai: ag distinctions which 
are his own, combative in spirit, and dea! ing freely with the conclusions 
of his predecessors, and very much alive to thoir shortcoming.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE MAN WHO SAW And other Poems arising out of the War 
By WILLIAM WATSON 


Besides the title poem, this book includes the well-known sonnets to America which have aroused 
so much heated discussion in that country, and about fifty other poems in a great variety of keys, but 
all inspired by an impassioned, if not an always too sanguine, patriotism. Among those which have already 
seen the light, not a few have since been unsparingly and even ruthlessly revised by their author. The 
volume is one of Mr. Watson’s strongest, and, as a kind of lyrical commentary on the war, is likely to 
take a very individual place. 3s. 6d. net, 


MEMOIR OF ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER 
By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


A Memoir of the accomplished scholar who from 1898 until his death in 1910 was Professor of Italian 
Language and Literature at University College, London. Illustrated with portraits. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE & WORK OF J. R. ILLINGWORTH 


As portrayed by his letters and illustrated with photographs. Edited by his Wife, with a Preface by 
the Bishop of Oxford and a Chapter by the Rev. Wilfrid Richmond. Ready this week. 10s. 6d. net. 


AN ADMIRAL’S WIFE IN THE MAKING 
By LADY POORE 


Author of “ Recollections of an Admiral’s Wife.” The Times: “This is a jolly book... full of amusing 
stories, sidelights on history, and glimpses of entertaining people.’’ Punch: “* A most entertaining collection 


of breezy reminiscences of life ashore and on the ocean wave.” The Spectator: “‘A very charming book.” 
7s. 6d. net, 


A REGIMENTAL SURGEON IN WAR & PRISON 
By CAPTAIN R. V. DOLBEY, M.., MS. (Lond.), F.8.C.S., R.A.M.C. 


A doctor’s vivid picture of the firing line in France in the early days of the war, followed by a no less 
graphic description of life in four German Prisoners of War Camps. 5s. nets 


JAN AND HER JOB SERVANTS OF THE GUNS 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “ Miss By JEFFERY E. JEFFERY. “The pithiest 
Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,” etc. “Of the fun and at the same time the most picturesque 
and the charm of small children nobody can tell a account of the work of the guns and their servitors 
better tale than Mrs. Allen Harker . . . you will we have seen... full of actuality and insight. 
not easily find a book which gives more rest and This is really a priceless book, and we wish it the 
refreshment. — Daily Telegraph. 5s. net. popularity it deserves-’’—Morning Post. 5s. net. 


KIT THE AWAKENING OF AN EMPIRE 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. “What is it that 2 
makes a book by Miss Katharine Tynan affect the By ROBERT GRANT WEBSTER. ‘‘The book 
is a notable contribution to the study of 


reader like a holiday in the country? For after : : < . . 
economics, and richer in practical suggestion than 


reading ‘Kit’ one feels that life in war-time is ; = ; } 
well worth living.”—Liverpool Post. 6s. any recent work of its type. —Daily — 
Ss net. 


MEMORIES OF ETON 
THE GOLDEN DAYS OF THE 
SIXTY YEARS AGO EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH 








By ARTHUR CAMPBELL AINGER. With 


Contributions from Neville G. Lyttelton and John 
Murray. “This warm-hearted book of Eton 
memories will reckon among the most popular 
and intimate. For it is full of pleasant memory 
and good anecdote, and it abounds in keen 
touches of character and critical insight.’’—The 
Outlook. Illustrated. 2nd Impression. Qs. net. 


EIDOLA. Poems 


By FREDERIC MANNING. “Mr. Manning has 
been known to lovers of good literature for the 
fastidious scholarship of his work both in poetry 
and prose. In his new volume the poet shows us 
a new face of the many-faced God of War.” — The 
Spectator. 2s. 6d. net. 





By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH,K.C.I.E. These 
volumes deal with the period between the arrival 
of Theodore and the death of Bede, and complete 
the series of which “ St. Gregory the Great ’’ and 
“St. Augustine of Canterbury”’ were the first 
parts: In 3 vols-, with numerous illustrations. 
12s. net each. 


BALLADS OF BATTLE 


Written and Illustrated by Sergeant JOSEPH 
LEE, Black Watch. ‘“‘ Here is a soldier and a 
poet and a black-and-white artist of merit, and we 
wouldn’t exchange him for a dozen professional 
versifiers.’’—Morning Post. 3rd Impression. 

. 2s. 6d. net. 





Mr. Marray’s Lists of New Books will be posted regularly on request. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1. 


—! 
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